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‘ Congs eoptenas Mmecmments. _ assign to it the duties of the West India squadron 

KEPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | and to withdraw that squadron from service. This 

has accordingly been done, and the crpising ground 

‘of the home squadron now extends froih the banks of 

Newfoundland to the river Amazon, including the 

Caribbean sea and gulf of Mexico, ‘This service re- 

quires one or two small vessels in addition to ‘hose 

originally assigned to the squadron, and these I pro. 
pose to add. 

It is found that the steam-ships Missouri and Mis- 


‘employment could not be given to it, 1 determined to 











EXTRACT FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 

** The Report of the Secretary of the Navy will bring you ac- 
quainted with that important branch of the public defences, Con- 
sidering the already vast and daily inercasing commerce of the 
country, apart from the exposure to hostile inroad of an extended 
seaboard, all that relates to the navy is caleutated to excite par- | 
ticular attention, Whatever tends to add to its efficiency, with- 


out entailing unnecessary charges upon the Treasury, is well 
worthy of your serious consideration. It will be seen that while 


_sisippi are unsuited to cruising in time of peace. 
‘Their engines consume so much fuel as to add enor- 
_mously to their expenses; and the necessity that they 


an appropriation excec ding by more than a million the appropria- | should return to port after short intervals of time for 
tions of the present year, is asked by the Seeretary, yet that in| fresh supplies, r nders it impossible to send them on 
this sum is proposed to be ineladed £400,000 for the purchase of | any distant service. They will be useful vessels in 
clothing, which, when once ex pendéd, will be annually reimbursed time of war as guards to our coast and harbors, and 
by the sale of the clothes, and will thus constitute a perpetual fund, | @S auxiliaries im fleets; but they cannot be relied 
without any new appropriation to the same object. To this may | on as cruisers, and are altogether too expensive for 
also be added £50,000, asked to cover the arrearages of past years, | Service in time of peace. I have therefore determined 


. os ‘ 
and 250,000 in order to maintain a competent squadron on the | to take them out of commission, and shall substitute 


coast of Africa; all of which, when deducted, will reduce the ex- 
penditures nearly within the limits of those of the current year. 
While, however, the expenditures will thus remain very nearly the 
same as of the antecedeut year, it is proposed to add greatly to the 
operations of the marine, and in lieu of only twenty-five ships in 
commission, and but little in the way of building, to keep, with 
the same expenditure, forty-one vessels afloat, and to build twelve 
Ships of a small elass, 


“A striet system of accountability is established, and great + 


ngs are taken tu ensure industry, fidelity, and economy in every 
department of duty. Experiments have been instituted to test 
the quality of various materials, particularly copper, iron, «and 
foal, so as to prevent fraugdand imposition.” 


Navy Derartment, December, 1842. 


Sir: I have the honor to present the following re. 


port in relation to this Department : 
HOME SQUADRON. 


The home squadron, authorized by the act of thie 
Ist day of August, 1541, bas been put in commission, 
and placed under the command of Commodore Stew- 
art. Lt is coniposed of the frigate Independence, 
(the flag ship.) now under the command of Captain 
Stringham ; the frigate Constitution, Captain Par- 
ker; the steam-frigate Missouri, Captain Newton; 
the steam-frigate Mississippi, Captain Salter; the 
sloop Falmouth, Commander MelIntosh; the sloop 
Vandalia, Commander Ramsay; the brig Dolphin, 
Commander Knight: and the schooner Grampus, 


| for them other and less expensive vessels. 

The Independence has not yet gone to sea, owing 
in part to the fact that her crews have been taken from 
| time to time for other yessels, and in part to the ne. 
| cessary engagements & Commodore Stewart in other 
iservices. ‘The rest of the squadron has, under his 

orders, been kept actively and usefully employed, and 
promises to answer all the expectations of Congress 
in establishing it. ; 

( ‘The duties originally contemplated for the home 
squadron are highly important, and such as require 
in the commander the best order of qualifications. 
They do not, however, require so many vessels as 
the law establishing that squadron authorizes. While, 
therefore, it is desirable that the squadron should be 
‘such as to be worthy of the best professional rank 
and talent, it is equally desirable that it should not 
be so large as to have any portion of it inactive. By 
assigning to it the duties of the West India squadron, 
and extending the cruising ground to the northern 
boundury of the cruising ground of the Brazil squad. 
rou, the larger vessels may be kept on constant duty 
to windward. In the meantime, the smaller vessels 
may, in like manner, be employed in the Caribbean 
sea and gulf of Mexico, where the harbors are too 
shallow to admit those of larger size. ‘The impossi- 
bility of beating up the coast against the tradewinds 
and gulf stream, suggests the propriety of assigning 
two or three steam-vessels of medium size to that 
duty. ‘These would afford a sufficient protection to 





our commerce, while they would serve to keep up the 
necessary intercourse between the commander of the 





Licutenant Van Brunt. [Squadron and that portion of it destined to service in 
The original design of this squadron was to cruise the gulf of Mexico. Without the aid of steam, that 
along our own coast, with a view to extend the usual intercourse could not well be maintained ; for a vessel 
protection to our trade ; but more particulary to afford | not propelled by steam, entering the gulf of Mexico 
assistance to vessels in distress; to make accurate | from the windward, could not regain her position 
soundings and observations along our shores, from without a tedious and dangerous passage through the 
which charts might be tormed; to afford vessels of | gulf of Florida. 
different classes, always ready to take the places of| The duties thus contemplated for the home squad- 
those returning from distant stations; and to sang i will afford full employment for it, except during 
form any occasional service for which vessels of war the hurricane season, when it would not be prudent 
night be required. Finding, however, that it was’ for it to keep the sea, except in the northern part of 
unnécesarily large for these purposes, and that active its cruising ground. 








BRAZIL SQUADRON. 


The Brazil squadron consists of the Delaware 74, 
Captain McCauley; the frigate Columbia, Captain 
E. R. Shubrick; the sloops of war Concord, Com. 
mander Boerum ; John Adams, Commander Conover; 
Decatur, Commander Farragut; and the schooner 
Enterprise, Lieutenant J. P..Wilson; all under the 
command of Commodore Morris. ‘his squadron, 
I have every reason to believe, has distinguished 
itself tor good order, disciplme, and constant and 
strict attention to aH the appropriate duties and exer. 
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Nothing has oce 
interrupt the friendly relations of eur country with 
the nations bordering on the Pacific coast of Ameri- 
ca. Our squadron has, at all times, ably and faith- 
fully performed its duty; but it is much too small to 
render all the services expected of it, in that reinote 
region. Every part of that vast ocean is traversed 
by our trading vessels, and in every part of it the 
protection of our naval flag is conseqently required 
‘The few ships allowed even to the largest squadron 
that we have ever sent tothe Pacific, are not enough 



































































cises of squadron service. I have also the pleasure 
to report that the interests of our citizens consmitted 


protected and secured; and that our relations with 
the countries within the range of his command 
have been preserved on the most favorable and hon- 
orable footing. 

MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 


After the return of the frigate Brandywine, in 


sisted of only two sloops of war, the Fairfield, Com. 
mander Tattnall, and the Preble, Conimander Voor- 
hees, under the command of Commodore Morgan. 
I regret to say that Commander Voorhees died at 
Smyrna, on the 27th July last; he was an officer of 
a high order of merit, and his death is a serious loss 
to his country. The Preble is now under the com. 
mand of Commander Nicholson, and Commander 
Bigelow has succeeded Commander ‘Tattnall, who 
has returned to the United States. 

On the 15th of July last, the frigate Congress, 
Captain P, F. Voorhees, sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean; and on the 29th day of August last, the Co. 
lumbus 74, Captain Spencergwas despatched to the 
same station. ‘The squadron now consists of the 
Columbus, Congress, Fairfield, and Preble, all under 
the command of Commodore Morgan. Orders have 
been given, however, assigning to Commodore Mor. 
ris the command of the Mediterranean squadron, and 
to Commodore Morgan that of the Brazil squadron. 
This exchange is made in execution of a plan which 
I propose for the management of all our squadrons, 
and of which I shall speak more at large in a subse- 
quent part of this report. 


nean have been preserved on the most friendly foot- 
ing, with the single exception of the empire of Mo. 
rocco, In consequence of an outrage, offered by a 
subordinate officer of that Government, to the late 
consul of the United States, Mr. Carr, it was deemed 
necessary to cal} on the higher authorities to disavow 
the act, and to punish the aggressor. This was 
promptly done by Commodore Morgan, and after 
many delays and much unnecessary formality on 
the part of the Emperor, ample redress was afforded 
by the public disavowal of the offence, and the dis. 


appears to have conducted this affair with much skill 


spect due to our flag, and yet claiming nothing in an 
arrogant or dictatorial spirit. I have every reason 
to be satisfied with the part he has borne in this 
delicate transaction. The friendly relations between 
the two countries are now. restored, 


PACIFIC SQUADRON. 


The squadron in the Pacific consists of the frigate 
United States, Captain Armstrong; sloop Cyane, 
Commander Stribling ; sloop Yorktown, Lieutenant 
Nicholas; sloop Dale, Commander Dornin; and the 
schooner Shark, Lieutenant Eagle; all under the 
command of Commodore T, Ap C. Jones. The St. 
Louis, Commander Forrest, returned on the 16th 
September last, and her place has not yet been sup- 
plied 


to the care of Commodore Morris, have been fully | 


July last, the squadron in the Mediterranean con. ' 


Our relations with the countries of the Mediterra- | 


missal of the offending officer. Commodore Morgan | 


and address, asserting with proper firmness the re- | 


to guard our whaling interest alone. !t can searcely 
_be expected that five or six vessels, most of which 
are of the smallest class, ean properly protect our 
/commeree and our people, along a coast of three 
thousand miles in extent, and throughout an ocean 
\four thousand miles wide. LI respectfully suggest 
that too little attention has heretotore been paid to 
‘the important interests of our country in the Pacific 
ocean. ‘There is at this time, a stronger necessity 
than ever, for more strict vigilance and more active 
exertion on our part, to prevent other nations from 
‘subjecting our trade to injurious restsictions and 
embuarrassments. The English settlers have, by their 
enterprise, nearly engrossed the trade from the Co- 
lunrbia river to the islands, so that our countrymen 
are as eff ctually cut off from it, as if they had no 
rights in that quarter. ‘The people of various ceuh- 
tries are rapidly forming settlements all along the 
shores of the Pacific, from Columbia river to the gulf 
of California; and this, too, with the countenance 
‘and support of their respective Governments. In 
the meantime, we are doing literally nothing for our 
own interests in that quarter. ‘To those of our peo 
ple who are inclined to settle there, we do not even 
hold out the enconragentent of a reasonable expecta- 
tion that we will protect them against the violence 
and injustice of other nations. A few small vessels, 
scarcely as many as we ought to keep constantly 
upon the coast of each of the Seuth American 
nations on the Pacifie—these too, charged with 
duties which twice their number would not be ablg 
to perform, can offer but little aid or support to the 
infant scttl-ments of our people, remote from each 
other, and demanding the constant presence of some 
protecting power. ‘There are many considerations, 
conneeted with this subject, of deep importance in 
themselves, but which belong rather to other de- 
partments of the Government than to this. 4} advert 
to them only so far as to justify me in recommending 
a very lurge increase of the Pacific squadron. 


EAST INDIA SQUADRON, 


| in the East Indies we have only two ships, the 
frigate Constellation, Captain Kearny, commanding 
the squadron, and the sloop of war Busten, Com- 
| mander Long. It is owing more to our goed fortune 
|than our strength, that our commeree has suffered 
/no material interruption. ‘That little squadron has 
done all that could have been expected of it, and it 
deserves much credit for its great vigilance and 
activity, and for the prudenee and sound discretion 
with which Commodore Kearny has acquitted him. 
self of the important trusts reposed in him. 


AFRICA, 


On the coast of Africa we have no squadron. The 
small appropriation of the present year was believed 
to be scarcely sufficient to answer the pressing de- 
mands of more important stations; and hence no 
vessel has been equipped expressly for the African 
seas. The sloop of war Vandalia, Commander Ram- 
say, belonging to the Home Squadron, was assigned 
to that service in March last, and is still on the 








coast. The ratification of the treaty with England 
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renders it necessary that a squadron of atleast eighty | people, and the respectability of our Government. 


guns should be assigned to that service. 

1 regret to say that, in consequence of the unpro- 
tected condition of our trade on that coast, several of 
our vessels have been captured by the natives, and 
their crews barbarously murdered. The last aggres. 
sion of this sort was upon the schooner Mary Carver 


Fortunately, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
our country to render this in any degree a local ques. 
tion. Apart from the general preposition that what 
‘is best for the general interest should be regarded as 
best for the whole, there is a local and particular in. 
terest in nine-tenths of our country which demands a 





Captain Farwell, in the district of Beribee, ninety | respectable naval establishment. 

miles south of Cope Palmas. Instructions have been| The commercial towns on our seaboard, by which 
given to Commander Ramsay to proceed to that point, | nearly ali our foreign and coasting trade is canducted, 
and demand such reparation as the circumstances of have so immediate and direct an interest in the sub- 
the case may require. This, however, will be at best | ject, as to render unnecessary any remarks upon that 
but little satisfactory, since no chastisemevt which | point. The various agricultural and manufacturing 
can be inflicted upon such savages can either do honor | classes, scattered throughout the country, and con- 
to our flag, or prevent other outrages of the like kind. ‘nected with, and dependent upon, this trade, have an 
Our commerce with Africa is rapidly increasing, and ‘indirect interest not less apparent. The great and 
is well worthy of afl the protection which it asks. increasing commerc> of tbe lakes, although less ex- 
This protection is te be derived, not from any terror | posed than that of the ocean, is yet far too important 
which can be inspired by the destruction of a few |to be left undefended. even against the single power 
wiserable villages on the sea-beach, but from the pre. | which may become its enemy. Kut the gulf of Mex. 


sence of armed vessels, able to prevent, as well as to 
punish, all violations ef the rights and laws of fair 
trade, 

I need scarcely add, that our duty in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade can not be dischirged without 
a much larger foree on the coast of Africa than we 
have ever yet maintained there. 


EXPLORING SQUADRON, 


The return of the exploring squadron, late under 
the command of LieutenantCharles Wilkes, has given 
te the ceuntry rich and abundant stores in all the de- 
partments of natural history. [am now arranging 
them, under the authority of a law of the last session 
of Congress. Lieutenant Wilkes himself is engaged 
in preparing a narrative of his voyage, and in com. 
pleting the various charts of the numerous surveys 
made under his direction. In this work he has, at 
his own request, the assistance of Licutenants O. 
Carr, T. A Budd, and G. M. Totten, of the navy. 1 
regret that [have no authority to furnish him with 
the additional aid which he has a right to expect 
from the scientific corps attached to the expedition. 
There is ne fund under my control out of which a 
compensation could be prid to them. IT respectfully 
suggest that provision ought to be made for this. The 
country looks with very deep interest for the results 
ef this expedition ; and it is due, not less to the offi- 
cers concerned in it than to the country itself, that 
they should be fairly and properly laid before the 
world. It can scarcely be expected that Mr. Wilkes, 
even with the aid of the few naval officers whose 
assistance he has asked, can, in any short time, ae- 
complish a task of so much labor; nor is it reaso1a- 
ble to suppose that naval officers, however skilled in 
what properly belengs to their profession, will be able 


to perfect tne drawings and other mechanical works, | 


and works of art, necessary to prepare this publica- 
tio in the style contemplated by Congress. 


INCREASE OF TIME NAVY, 
When L[ had the honor te present to you the usual 


‘ico has peculiar claims. It is believed that there is 
‘not in the world an equal amount of commercial and 
jagricultural interest belonging to any one country, 
‘so much at the mercy of the must inconsiderable ma- 
\ritime force as is that of the gulf of Mexico. Not 
only the States which lie inmediately on that water, 
but all tiiose whose streams enter into it, including 
the vust and fertile region of the Mississippi and its 
tributary waters, make this their chief channel of 
cominerce, And we may properly add, also, no in- 
considerable amount in the article of cotton, sent from 
Texas by means of the Red river, and paying tribute 
to our commercial agencies in its transit through our 
territory. Cotton isethe principal material of our 
trade, both foreigu and domestic; it probably consti- 
tutes three-fourths of our exports, in its raw and man. 
ufactured states. Taking the year ending on the 31st 
| August, 1842, it is found that the whole cotton crop 
jamounted to 1,653,574 bales; of which, 1,160,389 
| were shipped from the ports of the gulf of Mexico. 
Of this crop, 1,465,249 bales were exported to foreign 
{countries ; and of these exports, 937,830 bales were 
\from the ports of that gulf. Thus it may be assumed 
‘that two-thirds ef the most valuable article of our 
commerce, foreign and coastwise, is shipped in the 
| ports of the gulf of Mexico, 

| In other articles, the productions of the west, the 
proportion, although perhaps not quite so large, is 
‘yet large enough to give peculiar importance to the 
gulf of Mexico. ‘The tobacco, the iron, tke lead, the 
sugar, the hemp, and the provisions of that great and 
‘rich region (and in a few years we may add also its 
‘coal) find their way to market chiefly through that 
‘single channel, ‘These already form no inconsidera- 
ble part of the entire exports of our country, and will, 
| after no long process of time, enter still more largely 
iuto our trade, beth foreign and domestic. Without 
_ pretending to perfect accuracy, we may safely assume 
| that not less than-two thirds of the entire commerce 
of our country, exclusive of the whale fisheries, passes 
| through the gulf of Mexico; and we may, with even 
| more safety, assume that this proportion will increase 








report from this Depirtment, at the commencement: from year to year, witll the imerease of the popula. 
of the last session of Congress, I proceeded upon the | tion and wealth of our western States. 

idea that it was the scttled policy of the Government| It is to be borne in mind that nearly all this valu. 
graduully to increase the navy. Notwithstanding the | able trade is carried on through the gulf of Florida. 
fuvorable change which has since occurred in our! I had the bonor to present my views upon this sub- 
foreign relations, and notwithstanding the present | ject in a report which I made to the Senate during 
unfavorable condition of the puolic Treasury, 1 have | the last session of Congress, but which was not acted 
seen no reasen to believe that this policy is less ap-| on by that body. J respectfully refer to that docu- 
proved now than heretofore by the great body of our | ment as containing many suggestions connected with 
people. It is true that the circumstances in which | this inquiry, which I believe to be not wholly unwor- 
we are now placed, render necessary very great modi-|thy of public attention. I repeat here only the well- 
fications of the systems, which would otherwise be | known fact, that, in consequence of the strength of 
proper; but the opinion is as general now as it ever | the gulf.stream and trade-winds, there is virtually no 
has boen, that a suitable navy is absolutely necessary | passage for our trade eastward, on the south side of 
to the protection of our trade, the security £ our | the island of Cuba. It must, of necessity, pass through 
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the gulf of Florida, a narrow strait, which can be | Witha view to this, I respectfully ofler the following 
effectually blockaded by two active steam-frigates, | suggestions: : Ey 
and probably by one. Even if a trading vessel should In the present favorable condition of our foreign 
pass such a blockading force in the night, it would relations, promising a long continuance of peace, I 
have but one path open to it for a great distance, and | cannot recommend any cousiderable appropriation 
might, of course, be pursued with acertainty of being | tor building new vessc}s of war. We have already as 
overtaken. It would not enjoy even the ordioary | many vessels as it will be neecssary to keep in com. 
chances of a vessel escaping ‘from a blockaded port) mission, except, perhaps, in the classes of sloops of 
into a wide and open sea. | war and sinall brigs und schooners. A few more of 
The facts to which 1 have thus adverted show a} these are required, and they can be built out of mate- 
striking peculiarity in our condition. ‘The greatest |rials now on hand, at a very small cost, It seems to 
portion of our commerce, confined to a single chan. | me to be too obvious to admit of doubt, that our true 
nel for some hundreds of miles, is exposed, in a pecu- policy is to apply as much as possible of the appro. 
liar manner, to any enemy having possession of the priations for the gencral naval service, to the employ- 
sea; and, what would render our condition still worse, | ment of ships In commission. 
if we be without a naval force, that commerce. may I hope to be excused for repeating here an idea 
be annihilated, at a cost which would not be felt by thrown out in my last report, and which lam anxiou 
any tenth-rate maritime power! to enforce, because it is the foundation of atl sound 
If these views be correct, 1 am at a loss to perceive] policy im regard to the navy : it is an easy thing to 
what portion of our country is not interested in them, | build a ship of war; it isa difficult thing to qualify 
'T’'o the States bordering on the gulf of Mexico, and) an officer to command her. ‘This simple proposition, 
to all those which use the Mississippi river as a chan-| which every one knows to be true, should never be 
nel of trade, the subject is of deep and daily increasing lost sight of by a nation that does not intend to aban- 
interest. So far as their prosperity depends on the;don the ocean altogether, It requires at least five 
outlet of the various productions of their country, ! years of strict attention to make a good seaman ; and 
they have but a single question to decide: Is, or is not less than twenty years of active service, in dif- 
not, their commerce worth the cost of a naval power, | ferent grades, to form a properly qualified naval com- 
adequate to protect it? Jt has no other protection,| mander. Surely, then, since competent officers can 
and it can not have any other, until its present chan-| not spring up with every exigency which may re- 
nels shall be changed. quire their services, true policy demands that we 
To these considerations are to be added others,' should keep the requisite number of them in constant 
growing out of the particular character of our Go. training, to be ready whenever their country shall 
vernment and institutions, and the exposed condition | call for them, ‘The best ship of war is powerless, 
of our lake and seacoast. On ®ese points 1 can only when unskilfully commanded. We build flects for 
repeat the suggestions offered in my last report. No our enemics, when we put them in charge of incom- 
country in the world has a greater interest than ours petent men. 
to guard itself against invasion. If we are destined| In order to carry out this idea, it is necessary not 
to see again the smoke of an enemy’s camp, we only that we should keep inore ships in couimission 
should, at least, be careful not to allow it to ascend than heretofore, but that we should employ them in 
from our ewn soil, It is, in all respects, better for a different manner. Our squadrons on foreign sta- 
us to repel an enemy from our coast, than to subdue tions have been generally kept too much in port; 
him after he has landed upon our shores. To dothis have been too little employed in cruismg, and too 
we must cherish our naval power, not as the institu. seldom exercised in squadron maneuvres. ‘l'o reme- 
tion of a day or of a year—not as a subject which we dy this, I propose to establish a system of inter. 
can lay aside, and take up again whenever we please,| change between the several squadrons; and, with 
as the policy or the caprice of the moment may dic. | that view, so to arrange them that no ship, except, 
tate ; but as a great and permanent institution, worthy | perhaps, that of the commander-in-chief, shall re- 
of a great people, and demanding the grave attention’ main more than one year on the same station. I 
of Government—an institution resting upon a wise propose that the squadrons of the Mediterranean and 
system, and worthy to be maintained in the spirit of| the Brazils shall consist, as near as possible, of the 
a liberal, comprehensive, and stable policy. same number and classes of vessels; and that the 
These considerations forbid us to fall so far in the|same equality shal) prevail between those of the 
rear of other nations, and of the age in which we! East Indies and the Pacific, After particular ititer- 
live, as to surrender our due share of the dominion of| vals of time, a vessel of, the Mediterranean squad. 
the seas. A commerce such as ours, demands the|rou shall be sent to Brazil; and, at the same time, 
protection of an adequate naval foree. Our people, }oue of the same description from Brazil to the Medi- 
scattered all over the world, have a right to require |terranean and so of the squadrons of the East In- 
the occasional presence of our flag, to give assur-| dies and the Pacific. ‘The advantages of this system 
ance to all nations that their country has both the) are great and obvious : 
will and the power to protect them. Our position| 1. By keeping the ships more at sea, the officers 
among the nations is such as to leave us without cx-| will be more exercised m their proper duties, and 
cuse, if we voluntarily stgip ourselves of a power Will acquire more of the science and practice of their 
which all other nations are anxious to grasp. Our! profession. 
forms of government and municipal institutions sug- | 2, Discipline will be better learned and better en- 
gest that a naval force is our safest, and, perhaps, our | forced, both on officers and crews. It is always re. 
only defence ; and, as an additional recommendation | !axed while vessels are in port. 
of no smal] weight, the expenditure which this de.| 3. The dangerous connections and fatal habits, so 
fence requires, is to be made chiefly among our own ‘often formed amid the seductions of luxurious ports, 
people, encouraging their enterprise, invigorating Will be avoided. 
their industry, and calling out the abundant and now 4. Officers will have a better opportunity to be- 








almost hidden resources of our countrv. come acquainted with different coasts and harbors, 
with their currents, winds, &c., with the languages, 
NAVAL REFORM. manners, customs, &c., of different regions of the 


globe ; all which information is indispensable to an 
If our navy is not to be put down altogether, nor accomplished naval commander, 
abandoned to neglect and decay, it is high time that 
it were placed upon some fixed” 





3. The flag of the country will be displayed in 
xed and permanent plan.! different ports, on many different vessels, thereby 
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giving to foreign countries a “better ida of the ‘extent 
of our naval power. Heretofore the habit of send. | 
ing the same vessels repeatedly to the same foreign | 
station has produced the impression that we had no 
others to send, and has thus detracted from the re- 
ba which ought to attach to us as a naval power. | 

Our vessels of war will be kept constantly in 
the tratke of our commerce, and be thus ready, on! 
all occasions, and in all places, to affurd to it whatever 
assistance it inay need. 
destined for the protection of our African trade, and | 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, may be occa- 
sionally strengthened by the presence of vessels of 
war inte rehanging between the Mediterranean and 
the Brazils. But the great lnterest of our commerce 
in the Pacific, and particularly that most important 
part of it, the whale fisheries, will derive peculiar 
advantages from tlis system. At present, 
of our whalers rarely see one of our vessels of 
war, although it is well understood that they often 
necd their protection. Our national ships crossing 
the Pacific should be directed to visit the whaling 
stations ; a process by which that distant and now 


neglected part of our commerce may always be within’ 


the reach of the protecting arm of their country. 
The system thus proposed will require, in order to 
prosecute it with all its advantages, larger squadrons 
than we have heretofore employed. ‘The good ef- 
feets, however, which muy reasonably be expected 
from it, will, itis hoped, recommend it to adoption. 
The charge upon the ‘Treasury need not be mate- 
rially, if at all, increased if the appropriations here- 


tofore made for * increase and repair,” should be, as’ 
far as possible, for * equipment, pay, and subsist.) 


ence,” 

I have caused estimates to be prepared for such | 
squadrons as could, in my opinion, be most usefully | 
and profitably employed in the manner abovemen- 
tioned. This it is my duty to do, submitting it to. 
Congress to determine whether, under the circum. 
stances of the country, so large a force can properly 
he put in commission or not. 
the ‘Treasury will warrant it, (of which they are the 
judges,) IT have no hesitation in earnestly recom- 
mending the employment of the largest force esti- 
mated for. 
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In this way the small force | 


most ! 


If the condition of 


But, in order that Congress may, with. | 
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| ferts of those officers ofthe n: avy who hs ave had charg 
of the navy yards. Little is now required, exceyt 
to establish a rigid systein of accountability in every 
branch of expenditure. Much has already been 
done to attain this object, 

The law for the reorganization of this Department 
| has been carried out as far as has been found practice. 
ble. The advantages of this change, in the increased 
'facilties of transacting business, and in the concentra. 
tion of responsibilities, are manifest and great, I re- 
| gret to say, however, that the system is yet very imper- 
fect. Itus with extreme reluctance that T bring this 
subject again to your notice; and I should not do so if 
I were not convinced that it is the wish of C ON ETESS 
to make the work of reform, which they have ‘thus 
‘commenced, as perfect as possible. ‘The bill as it 
passed the Senate would, it is believed, have proved 
as complete and effective in its provisions as vould 
be reasonably expected of any new measure run- 
ning so much into details; but the changes which 
were made in it by the House of Representatives 
have produced difficulties and embarrassments in 
practice which were not foreseen at the time. The 
uniting of two bureaus, whose duties are wholly dis- 
tinet, and require a wholly different order of quali. 
fications to discharge them, has been found extreme. 
ly inconvenient and embarrassing. The Bureau of 
Construction and Repairs, for example, is charged 
with duties of the Bureau of Equipment, It re- 
quires a ship-carpenter to build or repair a vessel of 
war—it requires a naval officer to equip her. In 
like manner the providing of ordnance and ordnanee 
stores has ng natural- connection with hydrographi- 
cal surveys; and yet these two subjects are intrusted 
| to the same bureau. 

It would probably be impossible to find any one 
man properly qualified to perform all the duties of 
building, repairing, end equipping a vessel of war ; 
and although it would not perhaps be so difficult to 
find one competent to the duties of the twe Bureaus 
of Ordnance and Hydrography, yet it would proba. 
bly happen, in most instances, that he who was best 
qualified for the one would be least qualified for the 
other. Besides, great confusion will necessarily ex- 
ist in keeping, by the same sect of clerks; the we. 
counts of matters so wholly distinct. The clerical 


out trouble, apportion the appropriation to the force force allowed to these two bureaus is much too small, 
which they are willing to keep in commission, I Indeed, this is true, though not to the same extent 
have caused to be prepared a table, showing the eost | of the other bureaus. The severe labors imposed, and 





of a ship of each class. ‘Thus, the reduction in the 
estimates may be made in exact proportion to the 
reduction of the vessels in commission. 

Whether it be the pleasure of Congress to autho. 
rize a large ora small naval force, the necessity will 
be the same for placing it on a proper footing. 
navy cannot be reformed by merely reducing its size 
In my report of last year I invited your attention to 


a variety of points on which I considered legislation | 


necessary, in order to give due efficiency to this De- | 
partment, and to correct the abuses existing through. 
out the whole naval establishment. In my opinion | 
every reforny necessary to place the navy upon the 
most useful, and, at the same time, upon the most 
economical footing. may be easily effected. 
that view L respectfully offer the following sugges- 
tions : 

So fag as the matériel is concerned, nothing is re- 
quired except fidelity, vigilance, and industry on the 
part of those to whom that matter is intrusted, and 
such changes in the laws as will insure a proper ac- 
countability. A great deal has already been accom. 
plished inthis respect. It is confidently believed that 
the expense of building, repairing, and equipping our 
vessels of war is much less at this time than it was 
at any previous period within the last twenty years. 
‘This result is attributable not so much to the head 
of the Department as to the steady and zealous ef. 


The | 


With | 


| the small salaries allowed, are positive discourage. 
ments to a zealous and energetic discharge of duty, 

In providing a chief of the Bureau of Construc. 
tion, Equipment, and Repair, the alternative was be- 
tween a naval captain qualified to equip, and a 
naval constructor qualified to build and repair. I 


.| did not hesitate to prefer the former, and the place 


is filled by a member of the late Board of Navy Com. 
missioners. But, in uniting the two bureaus, it 
was, I presume, not perceived that the salary ori- 
ginally contemplated for the Bureau of Construe. 
tion and Repairs was retained, ‘Thus it happens 
ithat one of the captains at the head of a burean re- 
| ceives five hundred dollars per annum less than his 
pay as a captain in command, and less, by the same 
sum, than is received by each of the captains hold. 
ing correspondent stations in the Department. ‘This 
was doubtless not intended, and will be corrected. 
Talso respectfully suggest that there is no good gea. 
son for giving to the chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery a less salary than is received by others in 
corresponding positions. He ought to be, and it is 
presumed always will be, a man of a high order of 
professional attainments and general education, hold. 
ing a social position equal in all respects to that of 
any other man. His expenses, of course, will be as 
great, and his saerifices certainly will not be less. 
Of the importance and utility of this bureau I al- 
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they shall be corrected, it is confidently believed that 
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naaiia ame the inost mnicteiuane sonal in the im- 
proved organization of the medical department of 
the service, and in the saving of expense greatly be- 
yond my expectations. An expenditure twice as 
large as the bureau now calls tor will be more than 
twice saved annually by its services. Its claims, 
therefore, to the increase of salary which I recom. 
mend, are of the strongest character in every respect. 

These defects in the law are obvious. Whenever 





system of administration may be established .in 


proviso of the appropriation bill of the e last session 
of Congress, limiting the number of midshipmen to 
the number who were in service on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1341, and of other officers to the number who 
were in service on the lst of January, 1842, will, if 
persisted in, prove extremely unfortunate in its ac- 
tion. ‘The precise preportion proper for the effective 
vfficering of a ship depends upon her class. We 
may find in an average of the diffcrent ships, a rule 
near enough to perfect accuracy to afford a safo 
guide of legislation upon the subject. But this pro- 


this Department as prompt, exact, and efficient as! portion is wholly destroyed by the proviso above- 
ean be found in any other department of the Go-! mentioned, so that it will be impossible, under that 
vernment. ‘Tho acts of the last session, “to estab. | law, to furnish the proper officers for the several sta- 
lish and regulate the navy ration,” and * to regulate tions of our ships of war, supposing any considera- 
the pry of pursers and other officers of the navy,” ble number of our captains and commanders to be 
promise the most beneficial resalts to the economy | ‘employed. Tie inconvenience of that proviso is al- 
of the service ; and will probably remove many of the ready felt, in regard to the medical officers in the 
difficulties whicly would otherwise have existed in ac. | | Service. I had the honor to represent, at the last 
cotplishing all the objets proposed in the reorgan- | ‘session, the pressing necessity for an increase of tho 
ization of the Department, number of surgeons and assistants. There are not 
The personnel of the navy is a subject of much , now in service enough to afford the aid which it is 
deeper interest, although it presents no greater ditfi- | the acknowledged duty of the Government to afford 
cultizs. That abuses exist, and that the public eye ; to those who are engaged in her service at sea; and 
is occasionally offended with displays of disreputable. yet, whatever may "be the necessity for them, their 
behavior, is not surprising, Such things might be, numbers cannot be increased. In regard to the for- 
expected in any body of men equally RUIRETONS 5) ‘ward warrant officers, such as boatswain, carpenter, 
they are seen every day in social circles on shore, | gunner, &c., the restriction is scarcely less i inconve. 
without atlixing to those circles any individual .or nieut. They are appointed only as their services are 
even general reprouch. ‘The navy is as free from required, so that there is no danger that their num- 
such scindals as any equal nuinber of men in any bers will be inconveniently g great. At all events, 
order of society. Itis matter of just surprise thatit they should bear a due proportion to the other offi 
should be so. Withdrawn, in a great degree, by the, “ 
very nature of their pursuits, from thé immediate | There should be established proper naval schools 
influence of that public opinion, which is the best) on peng Little or no attention has hitherto been 
corrective of manners, and with a most imperfect paid to the proper education of naval officers.— 
system of laws and regulations as a substitute for it, ‘Turough a long course of years, the young midship- 
what is there but their own sense of propriety to men were left to educate themselves and one another; 
prevent naval officers from falling into the worst ex-| and it is creditable to them that they lost few oppor- 
cesses! For twenty years pist Lhe navy has recetved | tunities of doing so. Suitable teachers are now pro. 
from the Government little more than a stepmother’s , vided for them, but their schools are kept in receiv. 








care. It was established without plan, and has been 
conducted upon no principle fixed and regulated by 
law. » Left to get along as well as it could, the won. 
der is that it retains evn a romnant of the character 
which it won so gloriously duriug the last war. 

Reform, in this particular, must commence with| 
the midshipmen, After a time, these boys become 
men, and these midsiipmen become lieutenants, and | 
commanders, and captains. Hence it is of the ate! 
most importance that nona.shoald be appointed, whe 
are not duly qualifiedjiand suited in all respects to 
that peculiar service. Aud yet, to this great and 
fundamental truth, no attention has hitherto been 
paid. The Department bas been left free to appoint 
whom it pleased, and as many as it pleased, with- 
out any law whatever to guide or regulate its judg- 
ment... The only rule by which the Secretary can 
be governed, is to appoint those whv are, or who 
svem to be best recoounended; and yet, in half the 
cases, the boy himsvlf is as well known as those who 
certify in his favor, Hence the Secretary acts in the 
dark, and must of nec ‘ssity be often in error, It is 
a notorious fact, that wayward and incorrigible 
boys, whom even parental authority can not control, 
are often sent to the navy as a mere school of disci, 
pline, or to save them from the reproach to which 
they conduct exposes them on shore. [t is not of- 
ten that skilful officers or valuable men are made 
out of such materials, The corrective which I pro- 
a is this: 

. The naval establishment shall be fixed by law ; 
ocuaaiien among other things, the number of of. 
ficers to be allowed in each grade. There must bea 
due proportion among the several grades, or else it 
will be inpossible that the different duties of the sar- 
vice can be properly discharged. In this respect, the 





img ships and cruising vessels, in the midst of a 
thousand interruptions and impediments, which ren- 
der the whole system of little or no value. Under 
such circumstances, the foundation of a solid and 
useful education can rarely be laid, This subject 
was brought to the attention of Congress at its last 
session, and a bill establishing one naval school passed 
the Senate. It was not acted on by the House of Re- 
presentatives for want of time, I again earnestly 
recommend it, convinced as I ain that its effect 
upon the navy will be in the highest degree beneti- 
cial. If adopted, Congress will of course prescribe 
such rules and regulations i in regard to it, as may 
seem to them proper; but I respectfully suggest the 
followiug as the oatline of the system : 

The schools shall be established at such of the 
old imilitary fortifications on the seaboard, as may 
afford suitable accommodations, and as may uot be 
required by the War Department. 

The officers and teachers shall be supplied from 
those actually in the naval service ; and all nautical 
instruments, boats for practice, &c., shall be furnish- 
ed from the navy. This will save nearly the whole 
expense of the schools. 

Instruction in the schools shall be given to candi. 
dates for admission into the navy, and to midshipimen 
actually in the service. 

The admission of candidates shall be regulated by 
law, as is done in regard to the West Point academy. 

No boy shall receive an acting appointment in the 
navy, until he shull have passed a certain period of 
diligent study at a naval school ; nor unless he shall 
produce the necossary certificates from his officers 
and instructors, of his good conduct, capacity, phy- 
sical ability, and general fitness. 

Among those who shall produce such certificates, 
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appointments shall be made, according to such rule 
as Congress shall prescribe. 

These precautions will afford a reasonable assu- 
rance that no boy will be admitted into the navy, 
without being qualified for, and worthy of, that sta- 
tion. But the watchful care of the Government 
over him should not stop here. He should receive, 
in the first instance, an acting appointment, as is 
now the practice, and not be entitled to a full ap. 
pointment until he shall have seen at least one year’s 
service at sea, and made suitable progress in the 
science and practical duties of the service. After 
receiving his full appointment, he should pass not 
less than five years in active service at sea, before 
he should be entitled to examination for a warrant 
as ‘passed midshipman.” That examination should 
be rigorous and thorough, and none should be enti- 


strong objection with most persons, to intrusting se 
much to the discretion ®f any one man. For. amy- 
self, however, I have no doubt that. the only. danger 
would be, that the power would betoo cantiously and 
too seliom exerted, Public opinion, in this country, 
is a sure corrective of all abuses of that sort; and no 
man, who valued either his reputation or his comfort, 
would hazard the one or the other, by challenging 
that public opinion for the indulgence of any feeling, 
unbecoming the imparfial justice of his station.— 
Still, however, it is desirable, not only that. the De- 
partment should be in fact just and impartial, bu: 
that the public and the navy ofticers, should belier 

it to be so. I propose, therefore, that -whenever the 
Secretary of the Navy shall be of opinion that an 
officer is unfit for the service, he shall be required to 
present his name to the Senate for furlough ; stating 





tled to it who could not produce the most satisfacto: | fully, if required so to do, the reasons for that opin- 
ry proofs of good conduct, attainments, capacity, ion. If the Senate, after such inquiry us it may 
and general fitness. By this time the boy will have choose to institute, shall concur with him, the officer 
attained a period of life when the character is gene- ) shall be put on furlough, upon a certain proportion 
rally well developed, and in some degree fixed; so (say one half) of his pay, and be considered out of the 








that the country will have good reason to trust him service. In this way, the same power that appoints, 


in the higher grades of the service. A corps of of. 
ficers, formed of such materials, would probably pre- 
sent few instances of misconduct or incapacity, and 
would reflect honor on the country, while rendering 
to itthe most valuable services. 

This system could not fail to relieve the personnel 
of the navy, after a time, of all its present incum- 
brances, and would certainly tend to keep it ina 
healthy condition. But it would be too slow in its 
operation, for the cure of existing evils. Probably 
there never was a similar institution in any country, 
into which abuses have not crept, after so long a pe- 
riod as thirty years of profound peace, and of conse- 
quent neglect. Governments and their people are 
tvo apt to overlook the military arm, when there is 
no immediate need of its protection; forgetting the 
wise maxim, that in peace we should prepare for war. 
Our navy has experienced its full share of those un- 
favorable influences ; and the natural consequence is 


seen in the admitted fact, that it contains some offi-, 


cers who do no credit to their commissions. Their 
number, however, is much smaller than might have 
been justly expected, under the operation of so many 
discouraging and corrupting causes. Every nation 
finds it necessary, after particular intervals of peace, to 
revise and reform its military establishments; and 
the time has now arrived, when such a corrective 
may be advantageously applied to the navy of the 
United States. The only difficulty is in adopting 


“the right process. ‘To dismiss from the service offi. | 


eers who have committed no positive offence, would 
by unjust and cruel. ‘The nature of their profession, 
is such as to disqualify them for nearly all the pur- 
suits of industry onshore. Most of them have been 
kept long on probation, and have been thus encour- 
aged to expect that they would remain in the service. 
Many of them now have families dependent on 
thein, who would be exposed to great suffering, if 
the public support should be entirely withdrawn. On 
the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that the of- 
ficer stipulates with his country, that he will be both 
willing and able to perform all the duties of the sta- 
tion which he solicits and receives at her hand: and 
he has, therefore, no right to complain that she re. 
jects him, when he proves either neglectful of incom- 
petent. Perhaps nv more just rule can be adopted, 
than to compel the officer to retire, upon a certain 
proportion of his annual pay. A system of compul. 
sory furlough, properly regulated, and -guarded 
against abuse, would have the most salutary effect. 
To lodge such a power in the Secretary of the Navy 
would probably not be generally acceptable. ‘The 
natural jealousy which every one feels, of whatever 
approaches to arbitrary power, would present a 


| will remove; and the act, receiving the sanction of 


the Senate, will be placed above the suspicion of im- 
justies or oppression. 

| It may be urged, as an objection to this plan, that 
|it will create a body of quasi pensioners upen the 
_ Treasury, who wil] have done nothing todeservesuch 
| fever. This is not true, in point of fact. - These offi- 
cers are already in the service, and if they be not put 
on furlough, will receive their whole pay, instead of 
only half of it. No officer will-ever be put on fur- 
_lough if he be really qualified for the service ; and if 
he be not qualsfied, he ought not to be, and I presume 
will not be, called into service at all. Of course he 
will remain a dead weight upon the Treasury, to the 
full amount of his whole pay. To put him on fur. 
lough, therefore, is a positive relief tothe Treasury 
to the extent of one-half of his pay. 

But the evil, if it really be one, will be of very short 
duration. “When the navy officer shall come to un- 
derstand that there is a process, more certain and 
summary than a trial by court martial, by which his 
dignity and his income may both be reduced, he will 
be cautious not te bring himself within such peril. 
The effeet of the furlough system will be, to create a 
New motive on the part of the naval officer to exert 
himself to excel in his profession, and to place him- 
| self above suspicion in point of persona] character 
,and conduct. The belief, heretofore prevailing, that 
an Officer of any standing in ‘‘:e nevy could not be 
driven out of it, or at least that he-eould not be kept 
out of it, has had a strong influence in ruining As 
discipline, and corrupting its morals and manners. 
The furlough system, firmly administered, will serve 
to remove this impression ; a1.d, with the assistance 
of an unsparing and impartial administration of the 
law, through courts martial, will soon purify the ser- 
vice, and will long keep it pure. When the ineffi- 
cient who are now in the navy shall have been re- 
inoved, it is probable that the Treasury will there- 
after be rarely taxed with the pay of furloughed offi- 
cers. ‘The necessity of some mode of proceeding by 
which the navy may be rid of the incompetent, as 
well as of the guilty, is universally admitted; and I 
have not been able to devise any mode more just, 
more effective, or less objectionable on the score of 
expense, than that which I now suggest. ; 

If this system should be fully and faithfully carried 
out, 1 do not perceive that any thing more will be 
necessary to insure to the navy competent and hone. 
rable officers. Hitherto it has been their great mis- 
fortune, that, with fewer opportunities than others to 
educate themselves, the Government has done nothing 
to educate them. The cadet from West Point enters 
the army well founded in.the principles of solid and 
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usefyl learning, and fully prepared toe engage with | all doubt, will altimately be forced upon us, if we 


advantage in any pursuit, whether of civil or military 
life. ‘The candidate for the navy, en the contrary, 
is deemed well enough qualified if he be able to read 
and write, fo answer a -tew simple questions in geo- 
graphy and English grammer, and to solve plain pro. 
blems in the elementary rules of arithmetic. Why 
should this difference be made? Important as a pro. 
per preparatory education may be to the army officer, 
it is even more important to the officer of the navy. 
Apart from the fact that he has fewer opporfhunities to 
iunprove himself, it is to be remembered that he is the 
most trequent representative of his country abroad— 
the standard by which foreign nations will be most 
apt to measure her moral and intellectual character. 
tHe is, also, frequently intrusted with important and 
delicate negotiations, involving the rights of our eiti- 
zens and the peace and honor of our country. ‘The 
function of the naval commande? is much more use- 
ful, important, and dignified, than is generally sup- 
pesed. To -his skill and vigilance are intrusted, at 
every hour of the day and night, the safety of the ship 
and the lives of her crew. ‘The honor of his coun- 
try’s flag, and, in a great degree, her harmonious re- 
lutions in peace, and her protection in war, are among 
the awful trusts with which he is clothed. Very few 
men can be found qualified in every respect for so 
high and imposing an office; and, unhappily, there 
are too few among those who now hold it, who duly 
feel its importance and dignity. I humbly think that 
it is a high duty of Government to adopt every means 
caleulated, in any degree, to elevate the standard of 
character in the naval commander, and to fit him in 
knowledge, in professional skill, and in personal cha- 


racter, to discharge the high and solemn duties of 


his othice, ‘This can be best done by giving him a 
suitable preparatory education, and by providing pro. 
per and ready means of removing him trom the ranks 
of his profession whenever he may be found unwor- 
thy to occupy a place in them. 

I respecttully renew the suggestion heretofore 
made—that there is yet one thing more necessary to 
complete the process of reform. ‘The naval officer 
should feel that he has a place in the respect and 
confidence of his country, and that the honers and 
distinctions which his services shall have earned, 
will net be withheld from him. Promorion is the 
vital prineiple of military service; and hence, as 
many grades should be established as may be found 
consistent with the due order and efliciency of the 
service. ‘The experience of every day tends to con. 
firm me in the belief that the several grades of ad- 
miral, viee-admiral, and rear-admiral, onght to be es- 
tablished in our navy. I had the honor to bring this 
subject to your notice in my last report, and to urge 
such reasons as seemed to me to be sufficient in sup. 
port of the recommendation now renewed. IL Lave 
only to add, that this important measure need nod in- 
crease the expenses of the navy at all. It will af- 
ford an opportunity to reward, by well-deserved pro. 
motion, many officers in the several grades who are 
well qualitied for the highest stations and most im. 
portant duties of the service. ‘These men (imost of 
whom would soon become the ornaments and grace 
of any other navy in the world) are likely, under our 
present system, to grow gray in subordinate and ob- 
seure stations; their merits unacknowledged, and 
their us-fulness thrown away. We may, at least, be 
allowed to regret that the higher officers of the navy 
—those who, by their services in war, have reflected 
most honor on their country, and given the best 
proofs of their own merits, are so rapidly passing 
from the stage of life, that, even if our policy in this 
respect should ultimately change, othersare likely to 
reap the honors which they have so richly earned. 
This should be deemed, by a generous country, a 
reason for adopting, at once, a policy which, beyond 





shal! continue to maintain any nayy at all, : 

L again respectfully ask for an increase in the 
number of marines, and of marine officers of the 
lower grades. Not less than twenty millions of dol- 
lars of the public property are now exposed, in our 
navy yards, to conflagration and theft, for want of 
proper marine guards, Thefts to a considerable ex. 
tent have recently been detected, and doubtless others 
have been couunitted which never will be detected. 
One fire, which a single additional marine might pre- 
vent, would probably destroy, in a few hours, more 
than the expenses ot the whole_marine force for ten 
years, Surely it can not be true economy to leave so 
much of the public property exposed to such great 
dangers, for want of so very cheap a protection as a 
few additional marines. 

It is an object of great interest to me to make the 
navy subservient to the encouragement of American 
industry. ‘his may be done, not only by the pro- 
tection which it affords to American commerce, (up- 
on which | have already commented,) but also by 
means of the supplies which it requires. We are, 
probably, the only people in the world who can, with 
perf-ct convenience, build, equip, arm, feed, and 
clothe a navy of the largest size, from our own home 
resources, A nation of any magnitude, having all 
the materials of war constantly at its command, is 
essentially powerful. Hence, it is of the utmost im- 


portance that we should adopt a policy calculated at | 


once to cherish and to develop these sources of our 
strength and security, ‘lhe measures more immedi- 
ately neeessary to accomplish this object, have al- 
ready been brought to the notice of Congress; but, 
as they have not yet been acted on, it would seem to 
be proper that I should again refer to them. 

The first in importance is the preservation of navy 
timber growing on the public lands. No other coun. 
try possesses so rich a store of this material as the 
United States. Properly protected, it would afford 
a supply for the largest navy in the world, for an 
indefinite time, withvut any sensible dininution. 
But I regret to say that the Jaws which have been 
enacted with this view are, in some respects, inope- 
rative, and in all respects inefficient. Depredations 
of the most ruinous kind are daily committed, in 
spite of all the vigilance which this Department can 
use, and in defiance of all the power which it is au- 
thorized to exert. Our own p ople are daily selling 
to the Government timber which they take against 
law from the publie lands, and it is understood that 
large supplies of the same timber are already con. 
tracted for by foreign Governments. It is unpossible 
to prevent these depredations und r existing laws. 
The subject is, in my opinion, worthy of the seriots 
and prompt attention of Congress. If they shoukd 
thorougily investigate it, the information which this 
Departinent. can afford will not fail to couvince them 
of the necessity of a reform in the laws relating to 
it, and of additional grants of power and means to 
the officers of the Government to whom they may 
choose to intrust this valuable part of the public pro. 
perty. ; 

‘The subject next in importance is the establishment 
of a navy-yard on the largest scale on the waters of 
the lower Mississippi. I had the honor to give my 
views upon this subject in a report to the Senate of 
the 31st of January last. Respectfully referring to 
that report, I forbear to repeat at large the sugges. 
tions which it offers. I will only say that the ob- 
ject which I have in view is to afford whatever faci- 
lities such an establishment can afford to the indus- 
try of the whole valley of the Mississippi, now cut 
off, in a great degree, from its due share in the sup. 
plies of the navy. The iron of that region would 
find there a ready and convenient market; an exten- 
sive rope-walk, a neccssary appendage to such a navy 
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yard, would present a constant demand for hemp; the 
provisions of the west now worth little or nothing from 
their superabundance, would find a ready purchaser at 
fair prices. Every branch of western industry would 
feel, directly or indirectly, the influence of such an 
establishment, while the navy itself would be secure 
of abundant and cheap supplies, sufficiently conve- 
nient to the ocean, and yet perfectly sufe from the 
attacks of any enemy. : 

It is by arrangements of this sort that the navy 
can be made to return to the country twice the wealth 
which is expended in support of it. The wealth of 
a nation does not consist in the quantity of gold | 
which it may have in its treasury ; the economy of 
a nation is not shown only in the smallness of its ex- 
penditures. It is rich only in proportion as its peo- 
ple are rich; and it is economical only so far as it 
applies the public money to uses more valuable to 
the’pcople who pay it than the money itself. This| 
is but another name for national thrift, but it is the | 
only sense in which national economy is of any 
value. Nine tenths of the appropriations to the navy 
are paid back to our own people for materials, labor, 
and subsistence. It is thus put into circulation, pay- 








reaus to which these subjects belong have been dili- 
gently and successfully engaged in devising suitable 
means of guarding against similar impositions for 
the future. The articles are now procured, as far as 
possible, from those who make or produce them; so 
that the profits—always large, and often extortion- 
ate, which have heretofore been paid to the grocer, 
the apothecary, and the contractor for clo thing— 
are saved to the Government and the sailor: Such 
supplies as we are still compelled to obtain in the 
former mode, are subjected to rigorous inspection, 
which assures us of their good quality and reasona- 
ble prices; and when brought into the public stores, 
the persons under whose charge they are placed are 
required to account for them with a degree of mi- 
nuteness which promises to guard effectually against 
any waste or extravagance in the use of them. 

[ have very little doubt that much of the mechan- 
ical labor which has been performed at our navy-yards 
has been too dearly paid for. I can perceive no good 
reason why a mechanic should work fewer hours in 
the day, or receive higher wages, in a public dock- 
yard, than in a private workshop; on the contrary, 
if there be any difference, it should be in favor of the 


ing debts, supplying wants, and sustaining credit.— | Government, in consequence of the more constant 
Every dollar thus employed increases the tax-paying | employment, and the more prompt and certain pay. 
ability of the people to twice that amount, and this, It is certainly good policy on the part of the Govern. 
tax paying ability is the true wealth of the nation.—| ment to give such wages as will command the most 
The expenses of the navy, therefore, are not to be} competent and faithful workmen; but this can al- 
considered a dead tax upon the Treasury, ‘They not} ways be done, for the reason above assigned, for the 
only go back and circulate among our own people, | same wages which are paid at the best private estab- 
but, unlike most other expenditures of the Govern-|lishments. Measures have becr adopted to place the 
ment, they give employment to industry, encourage- | Government upon terms of just equality with indivi- 
ment te enterprise, and patronage to genius. ‘They | duals, in this respect, 

perform, to a great extent, the office of a protective| But a still more considerable source of expense, 
tariff, in developing and bringing into use various | in building, repairing, arming, and equipping our ves- 


sources of our national wealth, particularly in cop. 
per, iron, hemp, provisions, and coal. ‘The effect of 
even a sinall disbursement so made upon the public 
prosperity and comfort is much more important and 
extensive than the first view of it would lead us to 
suppose. I am far from saying that taxes ought to 
be levied merely for the purpose of so expending 
them. No tax should be imposed, direct or indirect, 
which is not required for the legitimate and proper 
uses of Government. But if a necessity for the tax 
can be shown to exist; if the purposes to which it is 








sels of war—may be found in the high prices and in- 
different quality of the iron and copper which have 
been used. ‘I'he Department has given much atten. 
tion to these two important subjects, with a view to 
the correction of former abuses. In particular kinds 
of iron, the standard has been raised seventy-five per 
cent.; and yet it is found that supplies can be ob- 
tained at less prices than heretofore, although the 
quality is nearly twice as good. ‘The fact, now gen- 
erally known, that proper tests are applied, and that no 
iron will be received which does not bear them, has 


proposed to apply it clearly appear to be useful! and | served to create an honorable competition among 
profitable to the country far beyond the measure of | those engaged in that branch of industry ; so that the 
the tax itself, it ceases to be a burden, and is relieved | most important improvements are constantly made. 
from all fair objection. Such, in my opinion, is em-|The United States can furnish as good iron as any 
phatically the case with almost the entire appropri-| other country in the world; and with suitable en- 
ation to the naval servicé. It is confidently believed | couragement, would soon be able tosupply the world 
that such appropriations, as liberal as any convenient | with that metal, 
and proper revenue system will allow, may be, and; In chain cables, an invaluable improvement has 
of necessity must be, applied to “‘ uses far more yalu-| been made. None but the very best iron is ever ap- 
able tothe people who pay them than the money it-| plied to that use; and an apparatus is now in pro. 
self;” and that, far from being an oppressive burden, | gress, and very nearly completed, for subjecting tbe 
they will operate asa measure of positive relief. cables, when finished, to thermotension, A long se- 
In looking for the sources of unnecessary expense | ries of careful and accurate experiments has ascer- 
throughout the naval etablishment, I have rh beige that this process adds seventeen per cent, to 
much to correct. It can not be denied that our navy |its strenth. By this means the weight, and conse- 
bas cost much more than it ought to have cost, con- | quently the cost, of a cable of given strength, is great. 
sidering the small number of vessels that we have | ly diminished, and so also is the labor of handling it 
usually kept in commission. I do not know that/onboard ship. For this great improvement, we are 
this could have been very easily prevented, under | indebted to the scientific information and industrious 


the former defective organization of the Department. | 
The mode heretofore pursued of obtaining the sup. | 
plies of the surgeons’ and pursers’ departments has | 
subjected the seamen to unnecessary charges, and 
the Government to constant impositions, in many 
cases to gross frauds, and consequently to heavy los- 
ses. ‘These losses have been the greater, in conse- 
quence of the want of proper means of establishing 
a system of strict accountability, which would have 
enabled the Department not only to see the extent of 
the evil, but to apply the proper remedy. ‘The bu- 





researches of Professor Walter R Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia. It is impossible to calculate its value te tha 
whole navigating interest of the world. The fate 
of the largest ship, and of all her crew often depends 
upon the strength of her cables ; so that-a little more 
or less of strength in a single link may save or de- 
stroy her. I have considered it, therefore; of the ut- 
most importance to improve, by every practicable 
means, the quality of chain-cable iron. It is believed 
that, even at the present day, we are not surpassed in 
this respect by any other nation; and if improve- 
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ments shall advance hereafter as rapidly as hereto- 
fore, we may in a short time safely challenge the com. 
petition of the world. — 

A similar improvement has been made in iron for 
ordnance. ‘Too much importance cannot be attach. 
ed to the soundness of cannon. The bursting of a 
single gun in battle is often more disastrous than 
many broadsides from the enemy. It not only de- 
stroys life, and withdraws so much from the effective 
battery of the ship, but it also creates confusion and 
disorder, excites in the minds of the crew distrust in 
the soundness of the other guns, and thus discourages 
and renders themtimid. Hence, no consideration of 
mere money-saving should ever enter into the ar- 
rangements for procuring ordnance for the navy. 
True economy requires that the very best guns which 
can be made, and none others, should ever be used. 
Upon this idea, this department is acting. No can- 





non is received which does not bear the most satis. 
factory tests; and yet it is not found that the cost of 
ordnance is any greater than heretofore. On the 
contrary, guns of the same kind which have hereto- | 
fore cost more than $130 per ton, have recently been | 
contracted for at $95. 

In copper, the frauds which have been practised 
upon the Government, have been gross and enor. | 
mous. Pure copper ought to last upon a ship’s bot- 
tom twenty years; and yet that which we have used | 
upon our ships of war, has not lasted upon an average | 
more than seven. Upon examining a portion of the | 
copper recently taken from the bottom of the Co. | 
lumbus, I found that it exhibited the appearance of 
worm-eaten wood; the reason of which is, that it 
was full of impurities, which corroded and fell out. | 


| 


Even that which remained, instead of possessing the | 


toughness which belongs to pure copper, would not 
bear to be bent, but broke short off, like a piece of) 
cast-iron. It is impossible to be too careful in pro. 
curing an article so costly as copper. Nothing but 
the application of proper scientific tests, can detect | 
its impurities, or prevent the grossest and most ruin- 
ous impositions. A single defective sheet on the 
bottom of a large ship, will render it necessary to 
bring her into dock, and will thus cost the country 
ten times as much as would have been required to 
prevent any such result. The copper in a ship’s 
bottom is no small part of her entire cost; and this 
cost is more than doubled by using copper of bad 
quality. 

The great importance of guarding against imposi- | 
tions in this respect, has induced the department to | 
institute a series of experiments, under the manage. | 
ment of Professor Johnson, the results of which, | 
promise to be of great benefit to the economy of the | 
service. ‘These results I have the honor to commu. 
nicate in a copy of Mr, Johnson’s report, hereto an- | 
nexed, 

As steamships will hereafter form a part of our 
navy, it becomes important to ascertain what kind of 
fuel can be most advantageously used. With this | 
view, I have taken measures to cause a proper 
analysis to be made, of the several coals of our coun. 
try, and also of those of England. All persons inte- 
rested in this subject, were invited, by public advertise- 
ment, to send samples of their coal to the navy yard in | 
Washington, in order that a proper comparison might | 
be made, under suitable philosophical tests, About 
thirty samples have been sent, and some progess has 
béen made in the examination of them. Professor 
Johnson, to whom this investigation has been in- 
trusted, was called from Washington before any con. 
clusive results had been obtained; but his experi- 
ments will be resumed as soon as possible, and will 
undoubtedly present a mass of most useful informa. 
tion on this important subject. 

The application of scientific principles in the me- 
chanical arts is now universal. The mere artisan, 





whose skill is derived only from practice, is far be- 
hind the times. Science is now lending her aid to 
the arts, in all their departments—expanding their 
powers, multiplying their uses, and perfecting their 
works. I respectfully suggest that this aid is no 
where more important, than in the various operations 
connected witha naval establishment. When we 
consider the number and variety of the materials 
which are used, the costliness of many of them, and 
the high importancé that they should all be of the 
best and most durable kinds, the propriety of sub- 
jecting them to all necessary tests, and of improving 
their quality as far as possible, will at once be admit- 
ted. This can be done, only by the union of science 
with practical skill. ‘The knowledge which we ob- 
tain from experience is always slow, always costly, 
and not always sure; that which we obtain from ez- 
periment, particularly in physical science, rarely 
deceives, and seldom fails richly to repay us. The 
experiments which have already been made, under 
the direction of this Department, have imparted to 
it a degree of information which could have derived 
from any other source, and which will more than 
repay their cost, in the building of a single ship. 
These experiments, however, are but the beginning 
of what might be accomplished in the same way. If 
the Department were in a condition to avail itself of 
the improvements which are daily made in practical 
science, the most important results would soon be 
realized, in the improved quality of our ships, and in 
the géneral-tconomy of the service. I respectfully 
recommend the subject to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress, , 

I shall, in a few days, have the honor to lay before 
Congress a code of rules and regulations for the 


navy, prepared in obedience to their directions. 


I invite attention to the existing laws on the sub. 
ject of navy pensions, which appear to me to need 
many changes and modifications. 

I have thus, sir, submitted, without reserve, my 
views of the present condition and actual require- 
ments of our naval service. It is my duty to do 
this, without reference to any other considerations. 
Whether my recommendations shall be adopted or 
not, must of course depend on the view which may 
be taken of them by the legislative department of 
the Government. In presenting my own, views I 


simply discharge my own duty to those to whose 
| better judgment all the measures which I have pro- 


posed must be referred. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. Bh. UPSHUR. 


The Presipent. 





EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COLONEL COMMAN- 


DANT OF THE MARINE CORPS. 
*] would further call your attention to the fact, 


_that, though so large a portion of the corps is at sea, 
_there is but one single vessel that has a full guard— 
the Fairfield sloop of war. It will also appear from 


the accompanying table, (marked No. 2,) that, to 
provide full guards for the different vessels now and 


soon to be in commission, a force considerably larger 

_ than the whole present strength of the corps will be 
eye . . 

_uecessary. ‘The experience of our own service, as 


well as that of the English, show that not less than 
one private marine for each gun should be on board 
a ship of war. ‘l'able No.2 carries out this principle, 
and, exclusive of the steamers and receiving ships, 
gives 878 privates for sea duty during the ensuing 
year. Fifty on board each receiving ship, and twenty 
on board each steamer, would raise the number to 
over 1,100. The most effective crew for steamers is 
yet undecided. In reports to the Department, I have 
heretofore hazarded an opinion that soldiers drilled 
both as infantry and artillery could not fail to be 
essentially useful in them.” 
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Miscellany. 





Steam-engine defences at sea.—A highly interes. 
ting experiment was tried on board the Excellent gun. 
nery ship at Portsmouth a few days ago, to test the 
efficacy of the defences of the boilers in steam-ships 
of war. With the view of affording protection to 
their boilers, several war steamers have been fitted 
up with extra defences at the parts were the boilers 
are fixed. These defences consist of fifteen plates or 
layers of metal, each three-eights of an inch thick. 
The object of the experiment on board the Excellent 
was to ascertain what resistance these defences of 
boilers would offer to a cannonade at point blank dis- 
tance, which is 400 yards. An iron target was pre- 
pared, made exactly of the material which constitutes 
the protection of the boilers of a steamer, and placed 
at the distance of 400 yards from the ship, from which 
guns of different caliber were fired at it. ‘The first 
shot that was fired was an 8-inch hollow shot, and 
was projected from a 68-pounder medium gun. It 
struck the bull’s eye, or centre of the target, and. 
slightly indenting it to the depth of about five inches, 
rebounded therefrom, and was split into several pieces 
by the concussion. ‘The second shot was a solid 32- 
pounder, and was fired from a gun of nine fect six 
inches; it struck the edge of the target, glanced off, 
and was split in two pieces. The third shot hit the 
centre of the target, where it lodged, having pene- 
trated several plates. The fourth shot struck the 
third, and sent it clean through all parts of the iron, 
splitting it into numberless pieces, which were found 
ou the off side of the wooden stage on which the tar- 
get was fixed. The fifth and sixth shots went through 
the perforation made by the third and fourth. About 
ten other shots were fired, al] striking the target in 
various parts, and completely destroying it. The re- 
sult of this experiment has shown how totally inade 
quate are the present defences of the boilers of war 
steamers to protect them from the assaults of the 
enemy, where a precision of fireshall be attained. It 


| the new calculation. 





has also shown, what is much more satisfactory, the 
high state of perfection which the gunnery practice | 





stuck at the bottom of the deep sea-lead. The French 


have an apparatus, by which two valves are brought 
together with a spring when they reach the bottom, 
and asample of the soil is scooped. This machinery 
is liable to get out of order, and, at best, a pebble may 
keepthe edges trom closing tight, and the mud or sand 
will escape. Lieutenant S.’s is a cup placed before the 
lead, over which leather valves fall, which keep all 
tight as it is drawn up. 





Tue Comet.—At the sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, on the 7th of November, 1832, it 
was announced that M. Laugier had been able to 
take observations on the 2d, 4th, and 5th inst., and 
to form his calculation of the parabolic elements of 
the comet. The work of Pingre mentions a comet 
seen in China in 130], the elements of which, calcu. 
lated according to the observatiyns of the Chinese, 
accord in a remarkable manner with Jhe results of 
It is, therefore, possible that 
Mr. Laugier has had the good fortune to record the 
second passage of a comet whose period of revolurion 
around the sum occupies more than 500 years. On 
the 14th November, M. Laugier made a further com. 
munication on the comet, announcing that on the 
next day it would be at its nearest point to the earth, 
from which, however, it would then be distant more 
than seven millions of leagues. —London Atheneum, 
November 26, 1842. 





DisaPrEARANCE c* Fixep Stars,—More than thir- 
teen stars, it is said, have disappeared within the last 
two centuries. One of these presented such a bril- 
liant appearance for about sixteen months, as to be 
visible to the naked eye at mid-day. La Place -sup-. 


posed it was burning up, as it has never been seen 
since. 





New Sreerinc Apparatus.—We alluded some 
days since to a new patent steering apparatus in- 
vented by Mr. Jonn Cocurane, Engineer at Balti- 
more, and attached to the New York packet ship Al- 
abama. A number of captains of vessels and others | 
have examined the invention, and all agree in pro- 


has been brought to by those studying it on board | nouncing it the most perfect method of steering ever 


the Excellent, thus practically proving the great uti- 
lity of this admirable institution, from which gun. 
nery officers and seamen are supplied to the fleet. 


All officers are obliged to undergo a strict examina- | struction, and not liable to get out of order. 


tion in gunnery before they can pass for licutenants.— | 
London Times. 





: | 
Norton’s Concussion SuELis.—Practice took place | 


to-day (November 19, 1842) with Captain Norton’s | 
concussion shells on board the Excellent, under the | 
directions of Captain Sir T. Hastings. Twelve 8. | 
inch shells were fired at a bulkhead, six feet high by | 
fourteen in length. at a range of four hundred yards. 
Eight shells struck the bulkhead, and six exploded 
by the concussion; two passed through without ex- 
ploding, probably from passing through the breach 
made by previous firing. Four shells struck the 
water in front of the bulkhead, and exploded by con- 
cussion of the water; thus proving that these shells 
can be prepared so as to explode by the concussion 
of striking a mound of loose earth or sand. ‘The un- 
lulating motion of the Excellent was considerable, in 
consequence of a stiff breeze that blew during the 
day. More than one hundred of Captain Norton’s 
shells have now been tested, and not one has explo- 
ded at the mouth of the gun.—United Service Maga. 
zine, December, 1842. 


Srecitwacen’s Sounpina Arraratus.—Lieutenant 
H. 8. Stellwagen, of the United States navy, has in- 
vented an apparatus for bringing up samples of the 
bottom at sea, which appears to us to exceed any 











thing of the kind that has been used by mariners. 
In general, dependence has been placed on the tallow 


before used. It possesses several advantages over 
the old plans, which render it a desirable acquisition 
to every vessel. It is strong and simple in its con- 
It is 
quick in its movements and nanaged with the great- 
est ease and precision, and under no circumstances is 
more than one man required at the wheel, nor by any 
possibility can it be jerked out of his hands. A par. 
ticular feature in this machine, is that it does away 
with the use ef ropes, thereby making it very valu- 


able for our steam-bouts. It occupies but little space, 


and is perfectly noiseless in its operations. 
Captain Buyker informs us that the apparatus 


'worked admirably, during the passage from New 


York, and that his ship was better steered that voy- 
age with one man, than she had ever been with two, 
on the old plan. 


To the above we would add the following, noticed 
among the * Naval Improvements of the Nineteenth 
Century,” in the United Service Magazine for De- 
cember 1842: 


“Among the numerous improvements lately 
brought forward for managing the rudder, none has 
met our inspection combining more power and sim- 
plicity, than the patent steering apparatus of Mr. 
Raprson, who also invented the “slide tiller.” This 
novel and excellent contrivance is based on the ap- 
plication of an endless screw, which leayes the helm 
free to the action of the wheel, but fixed against that 
of the sea; thus giving a single helmsman the entire 
command of the wheel in any weather, without the 





‘ 
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‘ted to friction, the odors of its constituent parts. ‘The 
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risk of being thrown over the drum in a swell, as 
of erst, It has been severely tested, and the testimo- 
nials of its efficacy areconvincing. Among others, 
Mr. G. Ricnarvs, Commander of the Royal George, 
East India ship, who gave ita full trial out and home, 
reports :” It has more than answered my expectations 
in every sense of the word, both as to steering the 
ship with the greatest nicety, no wear or tear of 
blocks or ropes, and not the slightest noise ; and -J 
also conceive it to be impossible for a ship to broach 
to, while steering with it, as the facility of giving 
the ship helm is greatly increased by the immediate 
purchase it possesses. In a word, the many advan- 
tages of the machine are,—the able steerage—the 
small space it occupies on deck—the great saving in| 
tiller-ropes, blocks, and chains—its superiority to the 
former in case of fire, and tothe latter as preventing | 
noise, so annoying im yachts and passenger vessels; | 
its freedom fym the jerking so common in light 

winds with a swell on—the economy of labour from | 
its facility of working—and above all, the perfect | 
security to the helmsman in foul weather.” 


In the Patent Office are models of several inven. 
tions and improvements somewhat similar to the) 
above ; among which we particularly notice that of 
Mr. Rosinson, of Boston, patented in September, 
1842. 


Bezoar Stone rrom THE Pauncu or A Deer.—We | 
were shown yesterday, by Major Jonn Harter (for- | 
merly an officer of the United States army, who dis- | 
tinguished himself by his gallant and efficient service | 
against the enemy as commander of a rifle corps at | 
Point Peter, near St. Mary’s, Georgia, during the last | 
war with Great Britain, but now of Williamsburgh | 
district) a bezoar stone, taken by him out of the | 
paunch of a fine three snagged buck, which he killed | 
on the 2lst August, 1837, eight miles above King’s 
tree, in this State. The bezoar stone is a vegetable 
petrifaction or calearoues concretion found in the sto- 
machs of certain animals, and exhales, when subjec- 

















one above-mentioned is of a yellowish color, oval or 
globular in form, about the size of a bantam egg, 
measuring 24 inches in polar and 23 inches in equa- 
torial circumference, and weighing near four ounces. 
Towards the poles it exhibits strong resemblances of | 
arctic and antarctic circles, and the wintry regions | 
enclosed between them and the poles; and the phre. 
nologist or anatomist may also trace within these 
limits similitudes to the sutures of the human skull. 
Goldsmith, in bis Animated Nature, says that these 
stones are found only in the stomachs of ruminating 
animals, or animals that chew the cud. Those found | 
in the stomach of the gazelles of Asia are called ori- | 
ental bezoars; those in the paunches of the lamas.ot | 
Peru are called occidental bezoars. In former times, ; 
when superstition usurped the place of reason and 
religion, they were regarded as highly medicinal, and 
also as amulets or potent charms against witcheraft. 
In consequence of these supposed virtues, a bezoar | 
stone, weighing four ounces, sold for £250, in the 
reign of good Queen Bess. Major Harlee has left 
the curiosity with Colonel M. L. Keith, to be pre- 


sented to some scientific institution.— Charleston 
Courier. 











New Comet.—M. Laugier, astronomer at the Paris 
Observatory, discovered, on the 28th of October, 1842, 
at seven in the evening, in the constellation of the 
dragon, a telescope comet extremely faint, and with- 
— appearance of tail. At 10h. 10m. P. M. 

aris meantime, its right ascension was 16h. Shen. 
North dec. 68° 44. In 6 hours the R. A. increased 
3m. 34s., and the declination diminished 20’ — Lon. 
don Atheneum, November 5, 1849 








NSON, U. S. A. 


The following was forwarded, at the time it bears 
date, for insertion in the Army and Navy Chronicle ; 
but, before its receipt, that paper had been discon. 
tinued. ‘Though out of date, it is yet worthy of re- 
cord, as a tribute to the highly meritorious officer 
whose death was the occasion of the meeting : 


Fort Towson, (A. T’.,) July 16, 1842. 


At a meeting of the officers of the sixth regiment 
of infantry, serving at this post, convened on intor- 
mation being received of the death of Brevet Briga- 
dier General H. Arxinson, Colonel of the sixth regi- 
ment of infantry, Lieutenant Colonel Looms having 
been called to the chair, and Captain Cavy appomted 
Secretary, the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolred, That’ it is with emotions ef the pro- 
foundest sorrow we have learned that Brevet Briga- 
dier General Henry Atkinson is ro more. In him 
the regiment of which he was the honored chief for 
a period of more than twenty-five years has fost a 
commander whose memory is endeared to it by the 
recollection of his numerous virtues, and by the con- 
sciousness that his every feeling and exertion were de- 
voted to its welfare and reputation. ‘The strictness of 
milftary discipline was in him inest happily united to 
the urbanity of the polished gentleman, and his 
whole deportment and conduct as an officer furnish 


\a bright example for the imitation of the junior 


members of his profession. To the army the loss 
of one whose character, abilities, and services had 
elevaicd him to a high rank among its worthiest and 
most honored members, and had often elicited the 
favorable notice of his Government, is great in- 


Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the wid- 
owed wife and fatherless child in their afflictive be- 
reavement, and trust that they will derive consola-. 
tion from that Eternal Source, to which they may 
most properly look for it. 


Resolred, That, in token of the regard we bear to 
the memory of the deceased, we will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days. 


Resolved, That the other officers of the army 


serving at this post be requested to unite with us in 


this expression of our feelings. 
G. LOOMIS, Lt. Col 6th Regt. Inf. 
W. HOFFMAN, Major 6th Inf. 
J. BROWN, Captain 6th Inf. 
GEO. ANDREWS, Captain 6th Inf. 
G. DURR, Captain 6th Inf. 
J. D. SEARIGHT, Captain 6th Inf. 
“A. CADY, Captain 6th Inf. 
J B.S. TODD, Ist Lt. 6th Inf. 
CHAS.S. LOVELL, Ist Lt. 6th Inf. 
EDWD. JOHNSON, Ist Lt.6th Inf. 
B. C. EDES, lst Lt. 6th Inf. 
JAMES BELGER, Adjut. 6th Inf. 
R. W FOOTE, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
J. R. EMORY, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
EK. Hf. FITZGERALD, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
LEO. WETMORE, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
J. D. BACON, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
R. B. GARNETT, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
F. F. FLINT, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
A. D. NELSON, 2d Lt. 6th Inf. 
R. F. ERNST, Bot. 2d Lt. 6t Inf. 
S.G.J. DE CAMP, Surgeon U.S. A. 
T.T. FAUNTLEROY, Maj .2d Drag. 
C. THOMAS, Maj. § Qr.Mr.U.S.A. 
E. A. OGDEN, Asst.qr.Mr.U.S8.A. 
H. W. MERRILL, Ist Lt, 2d Drag. 
P. CALHOUN, 2d Lt. 2d Drag. 
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Ww, AS SH I N [ETO N. . dock, and to ibe no . farther: exppedieuen 0 on the 
, mene | walled dock already commenced at the New York 
1 HURSDA Y, 2 ANUARY Ae £84 lat | navy yard. 

Bet-serve at New Yorx.—This is a subject | | The Franklin and Washington, 74s, now lying 
which for ten years or more past, has engaged the ‘there, it is. feared will soon fall to pieces, unless a 
attention of Congress, of the Executive, and of the “ry dock for their examination and repair be speedily 
people of New York ; and, as yet, nothing decisive provided. 
has taken place. A contrariety of interests has sug. | 








Active measures are in progress, according to gen- 
gested various places as most suitable, and between eral report, which we have no doubt is correct, to 
conflicting claims and countervailing influences New place in commission as many vessels of war as are 
York is still without a dry dock. available. he principal dock-yards will soon be 
A report on the subject was transmitted on the 20th alive with the bastle of preparation. 


ult. by the Secretary of the Navy, in compliance| Beginning at the north, at Portsmouth, N. H., the 


with a resolution of the House. Accompanying this new and beautiful sloop of war Saratoga is now 
report, are thé reports of two sets of commissioners— ready for sea ; her destination is the coast of Africa. 
one appointed to ascertain if a more suitable place | At Boston, the new brig Bainbridge is nearly ready; 
for a dry dock could be found than that afforded by and the store-ship Erie will sail for the Pacifie in 
the present Navy Yard—and the other to examine’ the course of the present month. ‘The frigate Cum- 


| 
the several plans of a floating dock that might be | berland, launched last yoar, is to be fitted ont, and 


submitted*to them. | the frigate Potomac is undergoing repairs. 

The first commission consisted of Commodore W.| At New York, the new frigate Savannah is in a 
B. Suusrick, Captain D. Conner, of the Navy, and state of forwardness ; the sloop of war Vincennes is 
Moncure Rosinson, Esq., Civil Engineer. They re-| commissioned ; the brig Somers is ready for service ; 
ported in favor of the present location at the Navy | and the brig roars is about to sail for the coast of 
Yard. Africa. 

The other commission consisted of Captain B.| At Norfolk, the frigates Brandywine and Macedo- 
Kennon, of the navy, Samver Humpureys, Eeq.| niane the sloops of war Levant, Warren, and St. 
chief naval constructor, and Professor W. R. Jonn-| Louis ; the store-ship Lexington ; and the new brig 
son, of Philadelphia; who, after examining various 





Truxtun, will soon be, if they are not already, in a 
models, and docks actually in use in New York, give | condition to reccive their officers and crews. 


the decided preference to the floating balance dock} It has been intimated that the Brandywine is 
of Mr. Joun S. Givsert, on account of its simplicity, | bound to the East Indies. One or two sloops will 
solidity, stable position, and ample buoyant power ,| also be required for that station, and one or two more 
but, they say, for naval purposes a permanent*walled | for the Pacific. 
dock is deemed preferable to all others, being at all} There are four first class frigates on the stocks, 
times available, and never liable, hke every floating | viz: the Santee, at Portsmouth ; the Sabine, at New 
dock, to be found out of repair. York ; the Raritan, at Philadelphia; and the St: 
The Secretary “sincides with these Commission. Lawrence at Norfolk ; the two last ready for launch. 
ers, and recommends a walled dock fur New York, | ing. 
as the only one which can safely be relied on| According to the estimates submitted to Congress, 
as a permanent establishment. Of the superiority | the naval force to be employed during this and the 
of the walled or dry deck over any and all forms of , year following will be distributed as follows : 





floating docks, he entertains no doubt whatever.— Frigates, Sloops. ptm idtoat 

He thinks, however, that a floating dock may be ad- Madiesenina. : 9 3 3 

vantageualy used at Ponasesia, | Coast of Brazil, : 2 3 3 
The Committee “ wawes Affairs, to which the oat ee ' l 4 4 

port was referred, differ with the Secretary, and state East Indies, ‘ 1 D) 2 

several objections to the walled dock ; among these, Home squadron, a 1 4 4 

is the cost, which is estimated at from $900,000 £0! Coast of Africa, . 0 2 4 

$1,300,000, or an average of $1,100,000, the inter-! Whole sumber > 18 90 


est of which is $66,000 a year. Itis maintained that 
a floating dock which will last twenty years, can be 
built for $260,000,—or less than the interest on the 
cost of the walled dock for four years. They have, 
therefore, introduced a joint resolution, directing} We return our thanks to the Hyprograpicat Or- 
the Secretary of the Navy to apply the $100,000, | rice for the “ Weather Journal for the week ending 
appropriated at the last Session of Congress towards | January 14, 1843,” which we haye received, but too 
a dry dock, to the construction of a floating dry | late for insertion in the present number. 


Of brigs or schooners there are but nine, exclusive 
of the Wave and Flirt ; leaving eleven to be built or 
purchased. | 
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chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the House, reported a bill making appropriations for 
the naval service for the half calendar year ending 
June 30, 1843, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1844. The following are the items: 


For the half year For the year end- 
ending June 30,°43. ing June 30, °44, 


Pay of officers, seamen, 


&e., : : - $1,496,584 50 $2,993,169 00 
Pay of superintendents, 

&c., . ° - 36,860 00 73,720 00 
Provisions, - - 4 362,769 50 724,539 00 
Clothing, - a . 380,000 00 
Medicines, &c., - - 55,130 -00 42,700 00 


Increase, repair, &c., - 700,000 00 1,400,000 00 
Navy yards, viz : 





Portsmouth, N. H., - 15,510 40 24,900 76) 
Boston, . " > 20,992 70 34,379 O00! 
New York, ‘ > 14,000 00 22.900 00 
Philadelphia, —- ‘ 1,950 00 2,070 00° 
Washington, - . 5,767 00 4,814 00! 
Norfolk, - . . 4,000 00 8,500 00! 
Pensacola, ‘ ° 2,000 00 3,000 00, 
Hospitals, viz : 
Boston, - “ - 1,500 00 1,300 09 
New York, ° - 8,832 00 15,000 00 
Norfolk, - ° ° 2,000 00 2,000 00° 
Pensacola, ° . 1,500 00 2,448 25° 
Naval asylum, Phila., 945 00 366 00 
Magazines, viz: 
Boston, ° ° . 500 00 1,000 00 
New York, 4 : 350 00 350 Of 
Washington, - - 250 00 250 00 
Norfolk, - . ° 350 00 350 00 
Ordnance, &c., for the 
lakes, - . ° 48,422 97 96,847 93 
Contingent expenses, | 
enumerated, - ‘ 330,000 00 450,009 00 
Conting’t expenses, not 
enumerated, - > 1,500 00 3,000 00 





Total for navy proper, 3,491,714 07 5,507,603 94 








Marine Corps. 
Pay and subsistence, - $99,938 00 $201,472 15 
Provisions, a 4 19,128 03 38,678 80 
Clothing, - ° ° 20,349 00 40,698 00 
Fuel, , 4 i 8,137 06 16,274 12 
Repair of barracks, - 3,000 00 6,000 00 
Transportation, - - 4,000 00 8,000 00 
Medicines, &c., . 2,120 09 4,140 00 
Military stores, - . 1,400 00 2 800 00 
Contingencies, - ‘ 8,990 00 17.980 00 





Total for marine corps, 167,062 14 336,043 07) 











Many of these differ from the estimates, particu- 
larly those for the improvement and repair of navy | 
yards, which are reduced in the aggregate from 
$514,756 56 to $164,783 86. 

The appropriations proposed for the marine corps 
correspond with the estimates, excepting the sum of 
$175,000 asked for the purchase of sites and to com- 
mence the erection of barracks at Boston, New York, 
Norfolk, and Pensacola; these are all stricken out. 





The Presipent has remitted the unexpired term of 
the sentence of suspension upon Commander W. K. 


Navy Appropriations.—On the 10th instant, tix 





Latimer, of the navy, and he is now “waiting orders.” 
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A marine court-martial will assemble at the navy- 
yard, Philadelphia, this day, 19th inst, for the trial of 
Sccond Lieutenant Roserr ‘Tansi-t, upon charges 
preferred by the Seeretary of the Navy, on the infor- 
mation of Lieutenant J.T. McLaucuty, of the navy, 
under whom Lieutenaut T. served in Florida. 

The court is composed of Lieut. Col. Samugt Mit. 
Ler, President, Capt. Richanp Dovetas, Ist Lt. Geo. 
F. Linpsay, Ist Lt. Francis C. Haut, lst Lt. Jasez 
C. Ricu, Ist Lt. Apvison Garvanp, 2d Lt. D. J. Surn- 
ERLAND, Members. 


H. M. Morrit, Esq., of Washington, Judge Adv, 





The U. S. steamer Union, which left our Navy 
Yard on Saturday last, for Norfolk, arrived there on 
Monday morning, and, having exchanged the cus- 
tomary salute with the flag ship Pennsylvania, an- 
chored off the harbor.—Jntelligencer. 





The following is the account of the capture of 
Monterey, as published in the Madisonian. It is from 
the official correspondence published in a Spanish 
newspaper called the Diario del Gobierno, at the city 
of Mexico, on the 14th of December. 


PARTICULARS OF THE CAPTURE AND RESTORATION OF 
Mowrerey.—It appears, in the first place, that the 


|Mexican Government, in anticipation of some attack 


on its distant territeries of California, had sent a 
number of troops thither, under the command of 
Don Manucl Micheltorena, who was appointed Com- 
mandant General and Inspector of both the Califor- 
nias. ‘These troops arrived at San Diego, the south- 
ernmost port on the Pacific side of California, in the 
middle of October last, and were on their way to 
Monterey, the capital of that country, when the oc- 
currences in question took place there. 

Monterey is a small village founded by the Span- 
iards, in 1771, at the southern extremity of a bay of 
the same name, near the 36th degree of latitude ; 
about a hundred miles south of the great bay of San 


|Francisco, and about three hundred and fifty miles 
‘north from the town of Angeles, where the Com. 


mandant Micheltorena was with his troops when the 
events in question occurred. 

On the 19th of Cetober, Commodore Jones arrived 
at Monterey,in thefrigate United States, accompanied 
by the Cyane, under Captain Stribling. As soon as 
the ships had anchored, Captain Armstrong, the flag 
captain of the United States. landed and delivered 
to the acting Governor, Don Juan Alvarado, a letter 
from Commodore Jones, requiring the immediate 
surrender of the place, with its forts, castles, ammu- 
nitions, arms. &c., tothe United States, in order to 
save it from the horrors of war—which would be the 
immediate cons-quences of a refusal to submit. Al- 
varado, upon this summons, consulted the other 
military and civil authorities; and finding that the 
garrison consisted of only twenty-nine men, that the 
artillery was composed of eleven pieces, entirely 
useless from the rottenness of their carriages, and 
that the whole number of muskets and carbines, good 
and bad, did not exceed a hundred and fifty—he 
surrendered the place; which was in consequence 
immediately occupied by the Americans. The articles 
of capitulation signed on the occasion provide, that 
the Mexican soldiers shall march out with colors fly- 
ing, and shall remain as prisoners of war until they 
can be sent to Mexico; that the inhabitants shall be 
protected in their persons and property, so long as 
they conduct themselves properly, and do not in- 
fringe the laws of the United States, &e., &c. Com- 
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modore Jones at the same time issued a proclamation 
to the Californians, declaring that * he came in arms 
as the representative of a powerful nation, against 
which the existing Government of Mexico had en. 
gaged in war, but not with the intention of spreading 
dismay among the peaceful inhabitants,” and inviting 
them to submit to the authority of a nation, which 
would protect them forever in the enjoyment of lib- 
erty, &c., &c. 

All these things took place on the 19th of October. 
Two days afterwards, on the 21st of the month, Com- 
modore Jones addressed another letter to the acting 
Governor Alvarado, to the etfect that information, re- 
ceived by him since the capture of the place, left him 
no reason to doubt that the difficulties between Mexi- 
co and the United States had been adjusted ; and that, 
being anxious to avoid all cause of future difficulties, 
he was ready to restore the place, with its forts and 
property, to the Mexicans, in the same condition in 
which they were before the seizure. Monterey was 
accordingly, on that day, evacuated by the Ameri- 
cans; and re-occupied by the Mexicans, whose flag, 
on being re hoisted, was saluted by the ships. 

Thus terminated the three days at Monterey. 

Immediately after the restitution of the place, 
Commodore Jones despatched a letter to the coin- 
mandant Micheltoreno, in which he stated that he 
had been induced to invade Cualtfornia, by the mani- 
festo addressed by Generai Sunta Ana to the Diplo- 
matic Corps at Mexico, wherein His Excellency had 
conditionally declared war against the United States: 
that the capitulation of Monterey, had been as hon- 
orable to Mexico as circumstances would. permit: 
and that he had restored the place, and ceased all 
offensive operatious, so soon as he becaine convinced 
of the existence of peace between the two nations. 

The Commandant Micheitoreno, according to his 
despatch to the Minister of War at Mexico, received 


MARINE CORPS. 
ONS OF THE OFFICERS ON THE Ist JANUARY, 18143. 
Headquarters at Washington, D.C. 


| 


STATI 


| 


' Archibald Henderson, Col. Commandant, headgqrs. 
| Samuel Miller, Lieutenant Colonel, commanding ma- 
rine barracks, Philadelphia. 


Majors. 


Saml. E. Watson, Lt. Col. bvt., comman’g at Boston. 
Wm. H. Freeman, Lt, Col, bt., comman’g at Norfolk . 
Levi ‘T'wiggs, commanding at New York. 

John Harris, commanding at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Captains. 


Thomas A. Linton, under orders to Pensacola, as 
commanding M. O. 

James Edelin, commanding at Washington, D. C. 
Park G. Howle, Adjutant and Inspector, headqrs. 
_ William Dulany, under orders to the Pacific as com- 
| manding M. O. 
Thomas 8. English, barracks, New York. 
| George W. Walker, paymaster, headquarters. 

Ward Marston, barracks, Boston. , 
| Augustus A. Nicholson, Quartermaster, headgqrs. 
| Benj. Macomber, razee Independence, home squad. 

| Abram N. Brevoort,* under orders to coast of Brazil. 
Richard Douglass, receiving ship, New York. 

Job G. Williams, waiting orders, Washington, 
Alvin Edson,* Delaware, 74, Brazil. 


First Lieutenants. 


Henry B. Tyler, barracks, headquarters. 

Joseph L, C. Hardy, Paymaster’s Dept., headquarters. 
George F. Lindsay, Assist. Quarterm’r, Philadelphia. 
Landon N. Carter, Qr. M. Dept., headgqrs , (sick.) 
John G. Reynolds, frigate Constellation, East Indies. 
Francis C. Hall, barracks, Philadelphia, 





the news of the capture of Monterey on the 23d of! Geo. H. Terrett, under orders to the Mediterranean. 


the month, when be was at the rancho or farm of 


San Francisco, near Angeles. On the following day 
le issued an order to all the commandants on the 
coast to exert themselves to the utmost for the de- 
fence of their country against the perfidious North 
Americans, the declared enemies of Mexico, who had 
tuken possession of Monterey with four ships of war 
and eight hundred men; and with that view, to join 
forces at Angeles, by whose bravery he doubted not 
that he should triumph, and secure additional glory 
to the Mexican nation. On the day after the date 
of these orders, the Governor received Commodore 


Jones’s letter; in answer to which, he sent a series of 


propositions for the settlement of such of the difficul- 
ties as might be arranged there, leaving the question 
of the seizure to be discussed between the two Go- 
vernments, Commodore Jones, in his reply, dated 
the Ist of November, endeavored, as fir as possible, 
to soothe and conciliate the excited fevlings of the 
Mexicans, and expressed his readiness to meet Go. 
vernor Micheltoreno at Santa Birbara without delay, 
in order to confer with him on his propositions. 
Things remained in this state on the 19th of No. 
vember, when the vessel which brought the papers 


from the Government to Mexico, quitted California ; | 


at that time Commodore Jones had not met Michel- 
toreno. 

‘The Mexican Diario contains some observations on 
these occurrences, the acrimony of which may per- 
haps, under the circumstances of the case, be pardon- 
ed. The writer, however, plainly declares his convic- 
tion, that Commodore Jones had attacked Monterey 
agreeably to orders from his Government, with the ob- 
ject of conquering California; but that, finding the 
country in such a state of defence—thanks to the care 
of Santa Anna, and Tornel (the Secretary of War)— 
he had heen obliged to abandon his plan, and to invent 
« story for his justification. 


———————————— 


William E. Stark, receiving-ship, Norfolk. 
Nathaniel 8S. Waldron, barracks, New York. 
William Lang, frigate Constitution, home squadron. 
Jacob Zeilin, frigate Columbia, Brazil. 

| George W. Robbins, frigate United States, Pacific. 
Daniel 1), Baker, barracks, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Archibald H. Gillespie, clothing store, Norfolk. 
Benj. E. Brooke, frigate Congress, Mediterranean. 
Jabez C. Rich, barracks, Philadelphia. 

Tho. Theo. Sloan, on leave, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Addison Garland, barracks, Philadelphia. 
Frederick B. McNeill, barracks, Boston. 

KE. Lloyd West, Columbus, 74, Mediterranean. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Robert C. Caldwell, barracks, Pensacola. 

| William L. Young, barracks, headquarters. 

| Josiah Watson, steamer Union, Washington. 

| Henry B. Watson, barracks, Norfolk. 
Thomas A. Brady, barracks, New York. 

) Isaac T. Doughty, receiving-ship, New York. 
Lge z rg Delaware, 74, coast of Brazil. 
John 8. Devlin, barracks, New York. 


| Algernon S. ‘Taylor, razee Independence, home sq. 


. 


- 





| Win. L. Shuttleworth, steamer Missouri, home sqd. 
Robert D. Taylor, barracks, Norfolk. 
Joseph W. Curtis, receiving ship, Boston. 
Robert Tansill, under trial at Philadelphia. 
John J. Berret, under orders to sloop Saratoga, 
J. Contee Grayson, frigate Congress, Mediterranean, 
M. R. Kintzing, sloop Vincennes, home squadron. 
John D. Simms, jr., Columbus, 74, Mediterranean. 
Henry W. Queen, barracks, Boston. 
Daniel J, Sutherland, barracks, Philadelphia. 

*The Delaware, 74, now on the coast of Brazil, and 


the Columbus, 74, at present in the Mediterranean, 
will soon exchange stations. 
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Va yr. 
Jan. ORDERS. 
6—P. Mid. J. P. Decatur, store-ship Erie. 
P. Mid. Silas Bent, receiving vessel, Phila. 
Mid. A. K. Hughgs, receiving ship, Norfolk. 
Engineer G, Sherwood, navy yard, Pensacola, 
7—P. Mid. KE. Donaldson, brig Truxtun as acting 
master, 
Gunner John Barr, ship Saratoga. 
9—Lieut. Montgomory Lewis, ship Vincennes. 
Chaplain C. 8S. Stewart, receiving ship N. Y. 
10—Comm’r L. M. Goldsborough, navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. vice Wyman, prom’d and deta’d. 
Mid. G. M. Ransom, store-ship Erie. 
11—Lieut. S. F. Blunt, steamer Union. 
P. Mid, W. Shields, Rendezvous, New Orleans. | 
P, Mid. J. N. Matfitt, receiving vessel, Balti- 
more, as acting master. 
Mid. W. W. Bassett, ship Vincennes. 
Mid. 'T’. W. Fiske, receiving ship, New York. 
Boatswain E. Chamberlain, Gunner Jeremiah 
Mack, store-ship Erie, 
Sailmaker John Peed, navy yard, Pensacola. 
12—Lieuts. O. H. Perry, E. J. De Haven, J. H, 
Strong, and Mid’n. C. C, Simms, B. F. Wells, | 
and Henry Willis, brig ‘Truxtun. “| 
Master R. A. Cassin, Rendezvous, Boston. | 
13—Lieut. E. M. Vail, ship Independence. 
P. Mid. J. C. Henry, receiving vessel, Phila. 
Mid. A. C. Rhind, receiving ship, Norfolk. 
14—P. Mid. M. C. Watkins, brig Dolphin, as acting 








Preble, sailed on the 12th Noy. from Mahon, to win- 
ter at Genoa. 

Brazit Squavron.—None of our vessels of war 
were at Rio J.neiro on the 23d Nov. The Dela- 
ware, 74, and frigate Columbia, sailed about the 17th 
Nov. for Rio la Plata. 

Paciric Squapron.—Frigate United States, Capt. 
Armstrong, bearing the broad pendant of Commio- 
dore T. Ap C. Jones, and sloop Cyane, Comm’r Strib. 
ling, arrived at Monterey, California, on the 19th 
October, 


 -—— ~ 





Marriages. 


In Baltimore, on the 10th inst., Lieut. GEORGE 
F. EMMONS, of the U.S. navy, to FRANCES 
ANTONIA, daughter of Francis A. Tuornton, Esq., 
Purser U.S. navy. 

in Washington, on Tuesday last, JOHN B. RAN. 
DOLPH, of the U.S. navy, to MARGARET, young. 
est daughter of the late Purser Jonny B. ‘Timservake, 

















Heaths. 








In the island of Jamaica, on the 20th Dec., Lieut. 
ALBERTO GRIFFITH, of the U.S. navy, 

At Hong Kong, China, in Sept. last, Lieut LEVIN 
HANDY, of the U.S. navy, aged 29, attached to 
the frigate Constellation. 








Jan. ARRIVALS ATT WASHINGTON. 








meatal 5—Assistant Sur. J. Martin, army, Gadsby’s. 
este Es 10—Lieut. W. H. Churchill, 3d artillery, Fuller's. 
Jan. OFFICERS RELIEVED AND DETACHED. Lieut. R. W. Johnston, do., va 
5—Comm’r W. H. Gardner, from receiving ship, Lieut. D. Gibson, do., do. 
Norfolk. Lieut. M. Lovell, 4th artillery, do. 
Mid. W. W. Roberts, from brig Boxer. Capt. D. S. Miles, A. Q. M., do, 
7—P. Mid. E. C. Anderson, from brig Porpoise. Captain S. Ringgold, 3d artillery, Gadsby’s 
Mid. James Foster, order to receiving ship, New Lieut. D. H. McPhail, 5th infantry, Fuller's. 
York, revoked and leave two menths. Lieut. Geo. Thom, ‘Top. Eng., Hope Club. 


9—Lieut. G. J. Van Brunt, from command of 
schooner Grampus. 
Lieut. ‘T. A. M. Craven, from ship Falmouth, 
and leave three months, 
Lieut. S. F. Hazard, from ship Vincennes. 
12—P. Mid. John Brooks, from scliouer Grampus, 
and leave three months. 
Mid. 8. E. Woodworth, from ship Falmouth, 
and leave two montlis. 
13—ALieut. Fitz Allen Deas, from ship Lidependence. 


13—Lt. Col. 1. B. Crane, 4th art’y, Commo, Crane’s. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 


Wasuinetron, January 15, 1843. 


Navy.—Capt. James Glynn, Lieut. Wm. Green, 
Lieut. J. R. Goldsborough, Commodore I, Hull, 2, 
Lieut. T. J. Manning, P. Mid. W. A. Parker, Mid. 
R. C. Rogers, Lieut. [&. M.} Vail. 

Marine Corrs.—Lieut. A. 8. Taylor, Lieut. H. 





aan | 








VYaval Iutetligence. 
U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


B. Watson. 
Battimore, January 16, 1843. 
Army.—Lieut. W. B. Hayward, Dr. Wm. Maffit. 
Navy.—Lieut. R. E. Johnson, Lieut. W. 5. Ogden. 


Vygssets on Srecian Service.—Ship Marion,| Pp, Mid. R. Allison, P. Mid. M. Woodhull, Mid. 8.3. 
Comm’r, Armstrong, at St. Thomas, Dec. 20, from | Basset, Mid. W. W. Basset. 


Martinique and St. Croix, two months out from the 


United States—all well. 

The steainer Union, Lieut. Com. W. W. Hunter, 
left the navy yard at Washington, on Saturday last, 
for Norfolk, where she will be taken into deck to 
have her paddles altered. It is probable she will re- 
turn to Washington before proceeding to sea. 

Ilome Squapron.—Brig Boxer, Lieut. Coin, Bul- 
lus, bound for the West. Indies, dropped down to 


Haimpton Roads on ‘Tuesday afternoon, and probably | 


went to sea yesterday. ‘The following is a list of her 
officers. 
Licut. Com’dt Oscar Bullus. 
Lieutenants, John Rodgers, C. P. Patterson. 
Assistant Surgeon, C. H. Broughton. Purser, F. 
Stevens, Acting Master, W. C, B. S. Porter. 
Midshipmen, Arnold, Beverly, Hughes. 
Capt’s Clerk, C. I. Bullus.— Nor. Herald, Jan. 12. 
MEDITERRANEAN Squapron.—The flag ship Colum- 
bus, 74, frigate Congress, and sloop Fairfield and 





PASSENGERS. 

Norroik, Jan. 9, per ship Alkmar, from Port Ma. 
hon, Ass’t Sur. J. O’C, Barclay ; Mid. C. H. Baldwin, 
R. C. Duvall, W. B. Browne, and C. H. Oakley; 
and a number of invalid seamen trom the Mediterra- 
nean squadron. 








N LIFARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three years— 
from 1833 to 1836, six volumes—bound and unbound, four saie 
at a very reduced price, by 
Jan. 19—1f B. HOMANS- 
KMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE, for five years—trom 1835 
to 1840—ten volumes, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 
$12 50 per set, ip sheets. or $15 perset, boynd, Any volume or 
number may be had separately. 
Jan. 19—tf RB. HOMANS. 
ILIGARY LAWS OF THE U. S.—Compiled by Col. ‘T. 
Cross, of the U.S. Army. Full bound $2 50--in boards %2 
per copy. For sale by ; 
Jan. 19—tf B. HOMANS. 


~T> PRINTING of every description promptly 














and neatly exccuted at this office. 





Army.—Lieut. Col. B. Riley, Lieut. J. H. Whipple, ° 
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